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MARYKNOLL 


MARYKNOLL is an American foundation for 
foreign missions, which includes two societies, 
one for priests and Brothers and the other for 
Sisters. Including candidates, the two groups 
total 1,200. 


Central headquarters for both societies are at 
Maryknoll, New York. Preparatory seminaries 
for the training of priests are maintained in vari- 
ous sections of the country from Massachusetts 
to California. 


The Maryknoll Fathers were established by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United States 


as a national society for foreign missions, and 
authotized by His Holiness, Pius X, at Rome, 
June 29, 1911. 


In seven large areas of the Orient — in South 


China, Japan, Manchukuo, and Korea — 
Maryknollers are laboring among 20,000,000 


pagan souls. 


The legal title of the Maryknoll Fathers is 


The Catholic Foreign Mission Society of Amer- 
ica, Inc. That of the Maryknoll Sisters is The 
Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Inc. 
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TALK OF THE MISSIONS 


A Chinese Protestant minister visiting Tangku, Chi- 
na, sought out the Catholic priest. “I simply had to come,” 
he explained, “to express my admiration for the conduct 
of the Catholic priests in staying among the people and 
saving whole multitudes. 
The charity of Christ 
has shone forth brightly 
in the work of the Cath- 
olic missioners. If others 
had acted as you priests 
have, they would have 
had no losses, and a 
greater number would 
have found refuge. I am 
deeply moved by the 
heroic sacrifices you 
Catholics have made for 
my people. As a Chi- 
nese, I just had to come and thank you.” 





SISTERS OF CHARITY 


A picture in the fourth-grade reader that always held 
a strong attraction was that of Sisters of Charity on the 
battlefield, caring for wounded soldiers. 


The daughters of Saint Vincent de Paul have ever 
sought out the battlefields of the world to dispense that 
charity which is so essentially a part of them. 


In China the Sisters of Charity number 401, of whom 
237 are Chinese. They went to Cathay in 1848—the 
first Sisters to take up mission work in that country. 
There they conduct forty-one hospitals where last year 
35,370 patients were treated; besides, treatments were ex- 
tended to six thousand inmates of fifteen different prisons. 
Last year their baptisms alone totaled 23,283—a glorious 
ladder by which these soldiers of the mission may mount 
to a joyous reward. 


A LIBEL SCOTCHED! 


Having enjoyed Scotch hospitality both at home and 
in the Orient, a veteran missioner of Maryknoll 
in Manchukuo brands Scotch jokes as libels. “The 
people of Scotland are thrifty, perhaps,” he writes, “but 
one should not call them penurious. Why, just the other 
evening I met four Scotchmen, and the talk turned to 


mission support. I was surprised to hear from one of 
the group that forty thousand dollars was contributed to 
Catholic missions last year by the Caledonians. “And 
that’s five thousand more than the year before!” called 
out one, as the four of them rode off in a ricksha.” 


MORE TRUTH THAN FICTION—PERHAPS 


The natives of Fiji possess a high degree of dramatic 
skill and excel particularly in comic presentation. It is 
not rare for two or three of them to keep an audience “in 
stitches” for a quarter of an hour, while improvising com- 
edy as they go along. Not long ago two Fijians, stu- 
dents of theology in New Zealand, collaborated with two 
Maori seminarians to produce a successful farce. The 
setting was timed for the year 2038, with four native 
priests of Oceania about to leave for the evangelization 
of Europe. The year 2038 does seem uncomfortably close. 


MEXICAN SACRIFICE 


A great cathedral will be built in the near future at 
Tateyama, Nagasaki, with funds raised by ten million 
Mexican Catholics in commemoration of Saint Philip of 
Jesus, a Mexican priest who was crucified at Tateyama in 
1597 with twenty-five other martyrs. 


The movement in Mexico to erect the cathedral was 
started in 1934, when the film “Twenty-Six Martyrs of 
Japan” was released in that country. 


Saint Philip of Jesus, one of the twenty-six, had ar- 
rived in Kyushu in 1572, after having been shipwrecked 
in a storm while en route 
to Mexico from Manila. 

To raise the necessary 
funds, portraits of the 
Mexican saint were sold 
among the Catholics of 
that country, and the pro- 
ceeds have been sent an- 
nually to the Nagasaki 
diocese by the Archbishop 
on behalf of the Mexican 
Catholics. Who can doubt 
the faith and the charity 
of these harassed Chris- 
tians? 
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Hard Work Solved the 


Twenty years ago Wuchow was 
called “The Land of No Con- 
versions.” Maryknoll’s Supe- 
rior General, in this article, 
names the formula which 
changed the territory into a 
model mission, with over 1,200 
annual converts. 


T is said that years bring changes, 

but history is full of examples 

where they brought nothing but 

stagnation. Doubtless it is not 
the mere years that bring the changes 
but, rather, energetic souls who utilize 
the years for zealous work, and this 
must be the secret of present-day 
Wuchow. My first visit to this ter- 
ritory dates from twenty years ago, 
and the period elapsed has brought 
about a change that might better be 
called a metamorphosis. All the ele- 
ments of the mission situation in that 
region have been materially altered. 
Twenty years ago the Church was 
unknown and the priest was met with 
respectful smiles, whereas today the 
Church is known and the priest is 
greeted with smiling respect. From 
a hole in the corner, the Church has 
developed into a city seated on a hill, 
that cannot be hid. This did not come 
about by accident. It came about 
through the grace of God and the 
hearty cooperation and zealous activ- 
ity of the Maryknoll missioners to 
whom this territory was entrusted by 
the Holy See. 


HE condition existing in the past 

was by no means due to neglect. 
Kwangsi Province was always noted 
for able missioners, but they were 
rare swimmers in a vast ocean, and 
enormous tracts of territory knew 
them not. The message of the Church 
was not barren, but the people were 
not getting that message because the 
missioners were too few to bring it to 
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Problem 





At the outset the mission wasn’t even at the horse-and-buggy stage. 
There was no buggy. 


them. Kwangsi thus earned the repu- 
tation of being a backward province 
as regards the spread of the Faith, 
and this was indeed the fact on the 
record, but the reason was not alto- 
gether the fault of Kwangsi. Actual- 
ly it is a province of splendid people 
endowed with a solid and energetic 
character, and for many years it has 
enjoyed a certain leadership that gave 
it the name of the model province of 
China. Its people are keen and ac- 
tive and make good subjects for the 
reception of the Faith. They also 
bring these qualities with them when 
converted and thus make good assets 
to the Church. Model provinces can 
be made to produce model missions. 
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The needs in the Wuchow terri- 
tory were men and methods, and, 
through the providence of God, 
Maryknoll was privileged to supply 
both. From the time that the mis- 
sioners arrived in numbers, a steady 
stream of converts has blessed their 
efforts, until the mission has now 
grown into a very flourishing one in 
every respect. 


N? fairy wand was waved over 

Wuchow; hard work was the so- 
lution of the problem. Our mission has 
been distinguished from the beginning 
for two things: (1) great zeal in ap- 
proaching the people, and (2) great 
efficiency in organizing their instruc- 
tion and training. The former prin- 
ciple has given us Christians, and the 
latter principle has given us good 
Christians. The degree of persever- 
ance among the converts is according- 
ly quite high, and the solidity of the 
work is remarkable for such a rapid 
development. Hand in hand with the 
numerical progress has gone the essen- 
tial program of training the mission 
personnel for future advances, and 
accordingly we see today a _ well- 
staffed seminary, a novitiate for na- 
tive Sisters, a school for catechists, .a 
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hostel for students, and other neces- 
sary adjuncts of a developing mission. 





LL this has been brought about in 

a very limited time. Twenty years 
in the life of a mission is a short 
period indeed for the performance of 
such a thorough piece of work. If 
from this can be judged the attitude 
of the missioners who have achieved 
this success, it must have been a 
wholehearted spirit on the part of 
men who were thoroughly in love 
| with their work and considered it a 
full-time task, worthy of their entire 
energies and abilities. Otherwise, no 
mission could ever have progressed so 
far in such a short period of time. 
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The catechumenates are well at- 
tended by continual streams of con- 
verts corralled through zealous sallies 
into the country villages, and it is a 
grateful picture these crowdsof worthy 
4 farmers, men and women, make, 
bending earnestly over their task of 
learning the Catholic doctrine. Loveli- 
est sight of all is the onrush of village 
children to the Forty-Day Doctrine 
Schools, where the catechism is 
learned by these various collections 
of angels, imps, urchins, tots, mites, 
and midgets. They gladden the mis- 
sioners by vying with each other to 
absorb the lessons that the Savior 
r wants to instill in their little hearts. 





. years ago, the head official 
of one of the largest British busi- 
ness concerns in the Far East sought 
permission to have his cadets as- 
sociate with the Maryknoll mission- 
ers during their training period. The 

















“Worthy farmers, bending earnestly over their task of learning 
Catholic doctrine” 


plan proved to be impractical, and it 
fell to the ground; but not before 
some wonder had been expressed as 
to the reason that would lead a non- 
Catholic business man to make such 
a proposal. It was indeed a novel 
idea, and one quite out of keeping 
with the supposed estimate of mis- 
sions and missioners on the part of 
the commercial world in general. The 





Wuchow’s collection of “angels, imps, urchins, tots, mites, and midgets’ 


business leader explained his reason 
very simply. “I was stationed for 
several years in Wuchow,” he said, 
“and there I observed the work of 
the Maryknoll missioners. I think I 
know the formula for success in the 
Far East when I see it, and I want 
my own young men to imbibe some 
of that same spirit.” 
(Continued on page 233) 
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S these lines are read, twelve 

bishops-to-be will be arrang- 

ing boat passages and train 

connections, moving from 
twelve different spots on the earth’s 
surface toward one meeting place, 
Saint Peter’s in Rome. 


Two of these chosen ones will leave 
their homelafds in Africa—one from 
Uganda, the other from Madagascar. 
They will be the first episcopal fruits 
of the modern mission movement in 
Africa. Two others are native sons 
of widely separated points in China. 
The remaining eight are citizens of 
various countries of the Western 
world working in every portion of 
the Church’s mission field. 


One of these last is an American 
and a Maryknoller, His Excellency, 
William F. O'Shea, whose proximate 
starting point for Rome will be far- 
off Korea. The more remote take- 
off was from an apartment in New 
York’s West Side where Bishop-elect 
O’Shea first saw the light of day. 
Early years witnessed a family mi- 
gration to the neighborhood of the 
mosquito jungles of Jersey. With Na 





poleonic vigor and tenacity the young 
O’Shea made a determined start in 
life in a clerical capacity, and then 
discovered a finer and wider horizon 
which prompted him to abandon all 
previous plans and enter Maryknoll. 


Seminarian O’Shea was one of the 





Bishop-elect O’Shea 
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first six to trudge up Sunset Hill, and 
later, as Father O’Shea, was among 
the first to go to the Far East. Ad- 
ministrative duties brought him back 
to the Maryknoll Center for a num- 
ber of years, but the call of the East 
came back again in 1938. He has 
been serving as Prefect in the Mary- 
knoll Mission in Korea. Now this 
territory has been elevated, with the 
rank and title of Vicariate Apostolic 
of Heijo, and His Excellency becomes 
a titular bishop and ruler of the area 
in the name of the Holy See. 


Our late Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI, made history in the strong im- 
petus he gave to missions. All de- 
voted in a special way to the conver- 
sion of the world have awaited 
indication from our new Pontif as to 
the degree of his active promotion of 
this phase of the Church’s work. The 
answer comes in this gesture of next 
October twenty-ninth, Feast of Christ 
the King, when to remind the world 
that we are a thoroughly catholic and 
missionary Church, twelve leaders 
from the mission world will receive 
the fullness of the priesthood from 


the hands of the Vicar of Christ. 
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Stull) Another 
MARYKNOLL BISHOP 


SECOND time within a month, a cable from Rome 

has brought us word that the Holy Father has 
called a Maryknoller to the episcopacy. The first chosen 
was Father O’Shea, for the Vicariate of Heijo in Korea. 
Now another field is elevated to the rank of vicariate, 
that of Wuchow in South China, and Father Fred- 
erick A. Donaghy is named to head it. His consecration 
as Vicar Apostolic will take place in Fall River, on Sep- 
tember twenty-first with Most Reverend James E. Cas- 
sidy, D.D., as consecrating bishop. 


Father Donaghy is a native of the Whaling City, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, a graduate of Holy Cross, and a 
product of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. His shift 
to Maryknoll came later, and, on January 27, 1929, he 
was raised to the priesthood. During his years in the 
field he worked not in Wuchow but in Kaying under 
Bishop Ford. 


The mission of Wuchow, in the eastern part of 
Kwangsi Province, is twice as large as Father Donaghy’s 
home state of Massachusetts, and the population totals 
three million. Maryknollers have labored in the area for 
very near to a score of years and are reaping modest but 
promising harvests in many of the cities and villages. 
A valiant leader in Wuchow during these years has been 
Bernard F. Meyer, also a Sulpician product, who has 
been Prefect of the territory. Bishop Donaghy now sup- 
ercedes Father Meyer, whose health has been badly im- 
paired by his long service in the difficult South China 
climate. 


Three More 





ROME-W ARDS 


ISHOP-ELECT O’SHEA is not 

the only Maryknoller who is 
moving Rome-wards. Three of the 
1940 ordination class have been se- 
lected for special studies in Rome and 
will receive the dignity of the priest- 
hood at Maryknoll, September seven- 
teenth, from our Superior General, 


Most Reverend James E. Walsh. 


The choice for this work in the 
Eternal City has fallen upon William 
J. Collins, of Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts; Thomas J. Danchy, of Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin; and George M. 
Buckley, of Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts. 


Father Collins entered Maryknoll 
College in Clarks Summit in 1931. 
He has a sister in the Maryknoll Com- 


munity at Seattle, where the Mary- 
knoll Sisters have a school for Jap- 
anese children. 


Father Danehy came to Maryknoll 
in 1933 from St. Gregory’s Seminary, 
Cincinnati. Maryknoll has a house 
near the archdiocesan preparatory 





Father Danehy 


Father Collins 






Bishop-elect Donaghy 


seminary where Maryknollers reside. 


Father Buckley entered Maryknoll 
College, The Venard, in 1931. 


After the young priests’ first Mass- 
es in their home parishes, they will 
immediately leave for Rome. Follow 
them, please, with your prayers. 





Father Buckley 
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BRUSHING AWAY 
THE NIGHTMARES 








HE Cath- 
olicChurch 
A in Amer- 

ica, in order to 

safeguard its 
youth, has established over the last 
hundred years a colossal system of 
parochial schools, as well as institu- 
tions of higher learning. It is quite 
natural then for American missioners 
to be imbued with the necessity and 
spiritual advantages of such a system. 
It is to be expected that they should 
in some small measure attempt to 
adapt the American Catholic method 
to their missions. Much as this may 





be desired, it cannot but fall far short 
of the ideal, for two principal reasons. 


Firstly, the missions could never 
secure more than a very small fraction 
of the funds needed to build and 


maintain such an educational organi- 
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CANNOT § live without The 

Field Afar,” writes a sub- 
scriber. ‘Don’t try to,” we 
reply; “a perpetual subscription 
(fifty dollars) may be paid in 
monthly installments.” 


Very Reverend Thomas V. 
Kiernan, a missioner in Wuchow 
from 1927 until 1936, when he 
was elected to the General Coun- 
cil of the Society at the Home 
Knoll, writes from his own ex- 
perience on the field. 


zation. Secondly, it will be many gen- 
erations before Catholics in the mis- 
sion field will be able to provide suf- 
ficient personnel to conduct such in- 
stitutions. Native vocations to the 
priesthood, Brotherhoods, and Sister- 
hoods are increasing satisfactorily, but 
they will long remain in number and 
preparation inadequate to meet the 
simplest needs. 


Besides, there is some question of 
the advantage of such schools for di- 
rect conversions. Our separated 

brethren, for nearly a hundred 

years, have expended millions 

of dollars in such activities 

without having commensu- 
rately profited in increased conver- 
sions. Widespread Catholic schools 
are therefore something of a luxury to 
the missions. When the native par- 
ishes become sufficiently self-support- 
ing, they may well copy the Ameri- 
can policy. Foredoomed to curtail 
such educational work, the missions 
then strive to create as good a substi- 
tute as possible. They cannot finan- 
cially compete with even the public- 
school system of non-Christian lands. 
Hence, they use it while adopting 
measures to protect the faith of Cath- 
olic children attending government 
schools. 


FFROM the earliest days of the 

Maryknoll missioners in Wuchow 
intelligent efforts have been made to 
solve the enigmas and to formulate a 
policy which would effectively meet 
the requirements of Catholic youth. 
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Saint Ambrose College students in 
Iowa —the alma mater of 
Meyer, Wuchow’s first superior- 
donated funds to erect at Pingnam a 
building to house Catholic students 
who had to attend the local schools. 
It was named the Saint Ambrose Hos- 
tel. Located on the mission com- 
pound, across the courtyard from the 
chapel, it provided quarters for a score 
or more of Catholic boys, who pur- 
sued their studies under the religious 
influence and guidance of the mis- 
sioners. It still continues to provide 
for educated Catholic young men who 
revere and understand their Faith, 
and it has saved the mission thousands 
of dollars which a parochial school 
under government registry would 
have cost. The presence of these 
Catholic lads in public schools has 
served as a wholesome leaven to pene- 
trate the mass of irreligion. Their 
example and accomplishments have 
considerably raised the reputation of 
the Church in that locality, especially 
in the minds of officials and of the 
educated classes. 


Worthy graduates of the lower 
middle school have been given partial 
scholarships — thanks to American 
benefactors—to continue their educa- 
tion in more distant Catholic institu- 
tions, where courses in junior colleges 
and universities are available. This 
method assists in securing to the 
Catholic body a corps of competent 
teachers and members of other pro- 
fessions, resulting in a gradual intel- 
lectual improvement of the tone of 
the whole mission. 


YeéT there is a bare minimum of 

a distinctly Catholic educational 
program, below which no mission is 
successful. Such are the country or 
village schools conducted by Catholic 
teachers according to the standards of 
the government. These usually repre- 
sent the first four years of elementary 
school, after which the pupils are eli- 
gible for the upper grades of the city 
schoo!s. Wherever a sufficient num- 
ber of children can be gathered to- 
gether in an empty room, the Chinese 
equivalent of the “little red school- 
house” is founded. Catechism is a 
daily exercise, and the children are 
properly prepared to make their con- 


Father 





Chi (X) and Rho (P) 
are the first two letters 
in the Greek word 
XPISTOS (Christ). The 
circle represents the 
world. “Bringing Christ 
to all the world” is the 
Maryknoll significance. 


CHI-RHO 
(Key-Roe) 
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fessions and to receive Holy Com- 
munion and Confirmation. These 
units instill methodical habits of daily 
prayer and frequent reception of the 
sacraments, and the children often are 
the agents for bringing their elders in- 
to closer communion with the Church, 
thereby improving the general spirit 
of religion in the district. 


The country schoolteachers are veri- 
table catechists. They are obliged to 
bring the Catholics together for daily 
prayers, and on Sundays when a 
priest is not available they conduct 
the common prayers and give religious 
instruction to all. Their presence in 
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the villages assures the missioner of 
intimate information on the state of 
religion in the various stations. He 
is apprised in ample time to care for 
the sick and dying and to supervise 
the betrothal of youth in accord with 
Catholic practice. 


When a missioner has established 
such a unit in a village of Catholics, 
he can sleep with fewer nightmares, 
for he has less worries concerning the 
perseverance and perfection of his 
scattered rural flock. 


Hard Work Solved the Problem 
(Continued from page 229) 

Many elements must enter into any 
missionary success, and the grace of 
God most of all. But that is never 
wanting in our experience; and, 
where there is good cooperation in 
missionary zeal, results are very likely 
to follow. Wuchow has entered on a 
new phase, full of promise and bright 
with hope. 


Catholic lads serve as a wholesome leaven to penetrate the mass of 
irreligion. 
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URING the first years in his 
adopted land, the missioner 
can do very little himself to 
draw in the million souls he 
finds in his city and out-lying mis- 
sions. He must depend, to a great 
extend, on some native who has been 
instructed in doctrinal matters—a 
man or a woman catechist who can 
give convincing reasons for the Faith. 
The greater the number of these cate- 
chists at the missioner’s disposal, the 
greater will be his results in the con- 
version of the teeming millions. 


But catechists, unlike Topsy, do not 
just grow. They have to be trained 
and prepared under the watchful 
guidance of an experienced priest or 
Sister, in training schools erected for 
such a purpose. The method ap- 
proved and adopted by all such train- 
ing schools in China is unique: 


Several months before school is 
opened, candidates are recommended 
by priests of the different mission sta- 
tions. If they are also approved by 
the bishop, they are given an entrance 
examination based on the small cate- 
chism, doctrinal books, and Chinese 
literature. The candidates chosen are 
outstanding for their piety and good 
morals, and are usually between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five. For 
women catechists (Chinese women 
must be taught by members of their 
own sex) widows over the age of 


Father Joseph W. Regan, M.M., 
the Fairhaven, Massachusetts, 
pastor of Laipo, Kwangsi, Chi- 
na, has trained many native help- 


ers to become teachers of the 
doctrine — or catechists —in the 
Kweilin Prefecture. His descrip- 
tion of their training is of in- 
“terest because the system is un- 
known in the United States. 


thirty are preferred. During the two 
years of preparation the mission pro- 
vides board, lodging, and books; but 
the students must provide their own 
transportation, clothes, and bedding. 
At entrance each is asked to sign an 
agreement that, on completion of the 
course, he or she will work for the 
mission during a period of at least 
three years. 


Student catechists follow a program 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give, devise and be- 
queath to the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Inc., 
of Maryknoll New York” ............ 
(Here insert amount of legacy.) 

This legacy to be used by the 
said Cathclic Fereign Mission 
Society of America, Inc., for the 
purpose for which it is incor- 
porated. 

*In Massachusetts, use: C.F.M.S. of A., 
Tac., of Bedford, Mass. 

In California, use: C.F.M.S. of A., Inc., 
of Mountain View, Santa Clara Co., Calif. 
In Pennsylvania, use: Maryknoll Col- 
lege, Inc., of Clarks Summit. 

In Missouri, use: The Maryknoll Fa- 
thers, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo. 











similar to that of any religious school 
—rising at half past five, assisting at 
Mass, and making a twenty-minute 
meditation after Mass. Classes begin 
at half past seven and continue for 
two hours until morning rice, after 
which they are resumed until twelve 
o'clock. Then, to chapel for particular 
examination of conscience and An- 
gelus. After dinner and a short recre- 
ation, classes follow until rosary time 
at four o'clock. At five o'clock comes 
evening rice and then recreation til 
seven, when night prayers are said in 
common. But not to bed, yet. Selec- 
tions from spiritual books are read 
aloud until retiring time — nine 
o'clock. 


Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons are free, and then the students 
may wash or mend their clothes, do 
other work, or take recreation. For 
the play period we have volley ball 
and basketball, and Ping-pong is 
played indoors on rainy days. There 
are two vacations during the time of 
training—one during the summer and 
one at New Year’s, at which time stu- 
dents are allowed to go home. 


The subjects taught are catechism, 
liturgy, homiletics, music, Church 
history, and Chinese literature; and 
each student is required to preach a 
sermon every week. 

(Continued on page 235) 
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RAVELERS have an idea that 
Watlam is a backwoods town 
until they roll in on its paved 
streets and catch a glimpse of 

its hospital, library, parks, and other 
civic improvements. Why, there are 
even telephone service and electric 
lights, and within a year we shall be 
connected by railway with Canton 
and Hankow. 


However, I would not have you 
think for a moment that we are sit- 
ting in the lap of luxury. Far from 
it! Our chapel is still the middle 
room of the priests’ house on the 
ground floor, just twenty by fifteen 
feet. At one side is a storeroom 
which serves as auxiliary chapel for 
some twenty blind people. Opposite 
that is the sacristy and dining room. 
The altar is out under the veranda, 
with our kitchen on one side and the 
Chinese kitchen on the other. Some- 
times the chapel, unfortunately, is 
blue with smoke from both culinary 
apartments. Although our house is 
big, built in French style by mission- 
ers here more than forty years ago, 
we cannot accommodate more than 
one-fourth of our usual congregation 
in the present chapel. And yet, I 
am not worrying about our present 
condition as much as how to attract 
more of the great 
number who daily 
pass our door. 


WHEN we go 

out on a mis- 
sion trip, we usu- 
ally allow a few 
hours in the eve- 
ning to speak to 
the village people 
who are not yet 
Catholics. We 
bring along our 
portable victrola, 
play a few rec- 
ords, talk for a 
while, and then 
play more music 
and give more 





WANTED—A Loud-S peaker 


Television has not yet reached 
Watlam in the Wuchow Vicari- 
ate, but Father Russell Sprinkle, 
M.M., the pastor of that South 
China mission, who hails from 
Franklin, Ohio, hopes to pre- 
pare for it with its forerunner, 
a loud-speaker system. 


talks. Under the most favorable 
conditions this is not an easy job, and 
it becomes much more difficult when 
the crowd grows to several hundred 
adults, with trillions of children 
scampering and screaming all about. 
It occurred to me the other evening, 
during such an episode, that if we 
had a public-address system, such as 
outdoor speakers use at home, we 
could get our message across very 
easily. This would be no innovation, 
as soldiers are using such to give 
their orders to the people and for 
“pep” talks to the young men. Last 
year, while on a tour of some of our 
out-missions, my principal catechist 
talked so often and so much that he 
lost his voice for six months. This 
was a real tragedy since he was our 
best preacher and without him we 
were simply marking time. Just im- 
agine what a loud-speaker would have 
saved us! 


The thought came to me then, and 





Watlam’s hotel bespeaks civic improvements. 






I have been slow to state it, that un- 
doubtedly there are discarded public- 
address systems back home which 
could be picked up “for a song.” 


Of course, my lay is slightly off- 
key and hardly in harmony with the 
upward trend of events in Watlam, 
but these are the words—may the 
music follow soon! 


They Must Be Trained 
(Continued from page 234) 
During the second year, students 
are sent to country chapels on Sun- 
days to direct studies, lead the 
prayers, and preach to the people. 
The women catechists usually accom- 
pany a Sister and observe the meth- 
ods of teaching. 


It may be a surprise for some to 
learn that new converts usually make 
the best teachers. Those who have 
been born and reared in the Faith 
seem unable to understand the posi- 
tion of the pagans, and they lack the 
patience and kindness which are nec- 
essary for opening the mind and heart 
to the light of faith. Converts, on 
the other hand, have carefully investi- 
gated the doctrines of the Church and 
understand the 
obstacles in the 
pagan mind. 


The training of 
catechists is an 
important work, 
for when proper- 
ly instructed they 
are truly the 
missioner’s right 
hand. We only 
hope that we 
may never have 
to abandon our 
training schools 
because of condi- 
tions and our 
lack of financial 
support. 
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N the town at the river’s edge all 
was dark. The long shadow which 
the West Mountain threw over 
river and valley had thickened 
and grown black. The noises of the 
day were hushed. Doors were closed 
and pulled tightly against the cold, 
and there was no sound save the low 
whisper of a steady wind and the 
swish of the water at the river’s edge. 


A lantern bobbed out of a side 
alley into Honest-Living Street, its 
rapid dance from side to side indicat- 
ing that the bearer was walking rap- 
idly. It came the length of the street 
and stopped at a heavy-roofed gate 
which was topped by a large wooden 
cross. The gate swung back. 


“Ask the Father to come quickly!” 
The lantern’s rays shining upwards 


revealed the features of a man fa- 
miliar in the town. He was Lin Shu 


Ching, a doctor of medicine and 
the Master of Ceremonies at all pa- 
gan funerals. Often he might be seen 





A true, stranger-than-fiction 
story by Father Edward A. Mc- 
Gurkin, M.M., of Hartford, 
Connecticut, now stationed at 
Fushun, Manchukuo. Little 
Paul, from his place among the 
stars, took over his father’s role 
and did a much better job. 


walking through the streets in pro- 
cession, ordering the bearers of the 
huge coffin, directing the banner-car- 
riers, the mourners, the drum and 
cymbal men, and the blowers of horns 
whose elusive rhythm and weird air 
were unquestionably intended to de- 
note grief and to frighten devils. 
Now, on this dark, cold night, he 
stood at the gate of the church. He 
had discovered the mission, and his 
visits of late, though quiet and cau- 
tious, had been frequent. 


“Ask the Father to come quickly 
with me to my home. My little boy 
is very ill,” he said. 


N the dim light of a single candle, 
Lin’s wife and two young daugh- 
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ters bent over the tiny form of a dy- 
ing baby boy, the object of the priest’s 
call. Along the way the priest’s mind 
had been busy. What were the man’s 
motives? The baby was dying; that 
was certain. Was he asking to have 
this baby, his only son, baptized, per- 
haps with the hope that where medi- 
cine had failed the Christians’ sacra- 
ment might succeed? If so, what 
would the man and his family do af- 
terwards? But he had asked that the 
boy be baptized. That was enough. 


The Lin family knelt and watched 
their youngest become a member of 
the Communion of Saints, a son of 
God and heir to heaven. Paul was 
the name he received with the water 
of Baptism. Paul, meanwhile, was 
oblivious of what went on in the 
wide, busy world about him. He 
showed little sign of life except for 
an occasional convulsive twitch and 
some quick, short gasps. 


As the priest packed his sick-call 
kit and prepared to leave, old Lin 
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bent over his little son, rapidly near- 
ing the end of his brief sojourn 
among men. The father’s eyes were 
filling with tears. His words came 
in lumps. “Will you pray for us when 
you get to heaven?” he asked, with 
his face close to the little boy’s. Paul’s 
breathing became easy. His lips soft- 
ened, the corners of the mouth curved, 
two bright eyes opened wide to gaze 
into those of his father. The whole 
face relaxed into a beautiful smile. 
Then little Paul closed his eyes, and 
the waiting angel, sent by heaven to 
be his guardian, accompanied the 
child’s soul upwards and home. 


Two years later on Christian Doc- 

trine Sunday, the mission com- 
pound was a whirl of activity. Ser- 
mons at both Masses had recalled 
the example of the early Christians, 
the life in the catacombs, the spread 
of the Faith in the face of cruel perse- 
cution, the zeal of each Christian to 
pass on his Faith—that priceless gift 
—to others. That was the lesson of 
the day. There were contests for the 
men, for the women, for the boys, 
and for the girls. Each and every 
comer had an opportunity to show 
his knowledge of the doctrine, his 
appreciation of Christ’s teachings. An 
hour’s grilling eliminated all but four 
in each group. The unvanquished six- 
teen—four men, four women, four 
boys, and four girls—were called to- 
gether by the pastor to decide the 
best, the next best, and so on, in or- 
der that the prizes might be awarded. 


The roll was called: “Han Pu 
Wen! Chang Wen Mei! Wu Yu 
Fang!” and so forth. Each one an- 
swered, “Here!” 


“Lin Shu Ching!” called the priest. 


“Over there!” It was the shrill 
voice of a baby in the children’s sec- 
tion, where two-year-old Francis Lin, 
perched high on the shoulders of his 
sisters, Veronica and Regina, beamed 
on the priest and waved towards his 
father, the former pagan Master of 
Ceremonies. 


Bright-eyed and good-natured, 
young Francis is the favorite of the 
neighborhood. 


He left heaven on 


I'M DYING 
to leave something to the mis- 
sions,” he gasped. He didn’t need 
to, though; he should have read 
about our Annuity plan on page 


256. 
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an errand of cheer shortly after his 
brother Paul made his triumphal 
entry up there. He is a smart baby; 
his antics would fill a book. Twice 
that day little Francis answered the 
roll call in the name of his family, 
for his mother, too, was among the 
best and was called to the final ses- 
sion of the contest. 


For an hour the priest put question 
after question, the hardest he could 
think up—questions on faith, grace, 
the creation of the world—digging 
the problems out of his big Latin cate- 
chism and his volumes of apologetics. 
For an hour the sixteen best stood up 
and answered correctly. 


The sun was going down. The 
shadows were growing long. The peo- 
ple had not eaten; in fact, it was two 
hours past their usual supper hour. 
Time was called. There would 
have to be sixteen first prizes; that 
was certain. 
But there 
must be a first 
of firsts. The 
teachers, 
standing on 
the sidelines, 
had been busy 
marking the 
replies on the 
one-hundred 
system, and, 
when the 
beads of the 
counting: 
board stopped 
clicking, be- 
hold the re- 
sult: at the 
head of the 
list, with an 
average slight- 
ly under nine- 
ty-nine, stood 
the nameof Lin 
Shu Ching, the 


former Master 
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of Ceremonies! Second in the wo- 
men’s section was his wife! 


‘THIS story is not finished. Doctor 

Lin recently returned from his na- 
tive village in the mountains. Accom- 
panied by one of the mission teachers 
he had sojourned among his own peo- 
ple long enough to get them started 
in the study of the catechism. Twenty 
families have asked for Baptism. 
From a neighboring town came friends 
of the Lins. They were Buddhist nuns, 
directors of their convent. They came 
determined to win the Lins back to 
paganism. They came, they saw, and 
they were conquered. Another dele- 
gate was sent from the pagan convent 
to bring back the wandering members 
and also to win back the Lins. She 
came, she saw, and she too was con- 
quered. Now they are studying the 
catechism all day long and part of 
the night. After receiving Baptism 
they hope to bring their entire com- 
munity into the Church. But this 
and more must await the telling in 
further chapters. 


When his father had asked him, 
“Will you pray for us when you get 
to heaven?” little Paul’s answer was 
a smile. No wonder! 





Two-year-old Francis was perched on the shoulder 
of his sister. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL THINGS 
WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


HAT made Saint Paul a debtor 

to all men? Was it the dazzling 
flash that struck him to earth on the 
road to Damascus? Or the hidden 
words that raised him to heaven in 
the Arabian desert? In any case we 
have all had our Damascus and we 
have all heard those words not given 
to man to utter, for every Catholic 
finds these experiences essentially 
duplicated in the grateful and thrill- 
ing story of his own soul. We have 
received the inspiration of Saint Paul 
without making the response of Saint 
Paul. The aim of Catholic Action 
is to unlock the heavenly secret from 
our breasts and to spread it to a wait- 
ing world of less fortunate souls, on 
the principle that possessors are neces- 
sarily debtors to the destitute. Ac- 
cordingly, we owe bread to the starv- 
ing by reason of our fullness and 
their emptiness, and we owe the bread 
of life to all by reason of their still 
more peremptory need. Catholic Ac- 
tion gives to others because it is active, 
and it gives to all because it is Cath- 
olic, and this is essentially the recipe 
for mission work. Thus the develop- 
ment of Catholic Action in Christian 
lands is the mission intention for Sep- 
tember, because it inculcates the spirit 
that must underlie all mission advance 
either at home or abroad. We can be 
other Saint Pauls in our modest meas- 
ure. Freely you have received, freely 


give. 


HEN Michelangelo was build- 
! ing Saint Peter’s in Rome, he fre- 
quented the Colosseum. He walked 
under its arches and along its colon- 








nades; he climbed the tiers of benches 
and descended into the depths of the 
arena, even as little Therese of the 
missionary heart would do three cen- 
turies later. He explained that he 
was “going to school.” 

Missioners likewise go to school, 
not to philosophize but to learn to 
build wisely for God. An excellent 
school for God's builders is the Colos- 
seum at Auriesville, New York, the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs, the 
sanctuary of American sacrifice. It 
shelters the memories of three hun- 
dred years ago and of yesterday as 
well. 

There God's builders may learn 
that the best way to construct a 
dwelling-place of God in the spirit is 
to make the Sign of the Cross over 
heathen heads, as did Saint Rene 
Goupil, at the cost of having one’s 
own head cleft for Christ. Saint 
Isaac Jogues outlines for them the 
plan of the priesthood, by living the 
Mass even when unable to offer the 
divine sacrifice. And Saint John de 
Lalande is there to show how an altar 
boy can serve Mass on earth and in 
heaven on the same day. Such is the 
divine wisdom that teaches the value 
of building for eternity. 


@ 


— the Holy Father urges us 


to further peace among men 
through the practice of Christian 


charity, it is a reminder that every’ 


other sort of practice has been tried, 
only to end in a succession of failures. 
Peace demands that a man be in 
harmony with himself and with his 
neighbors, according to Saint Thomas, 
and neither condition can be realized 
in any great degree until he is in 
harmony with God. For men cannot 
be united among themselves except 
by something that is common to them 
all, and this is pre-eminently God. 
Superficial conferences on the part 
of men already basically divided will 
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The Holy Father’s Mission 
Intention for September,1939: 


That Catholic Action may develop in 
mission lands. 


only emphasize those deep divisions, 
whereas the root of the problem is to 
start from the one great common 
bond that unites us all. The God of 
charity is the principle of peace in 
the absolute sense, and the habit of 
charity that invokes and reflects Him 
is the practical key to peace in human 
affairs. 


SOULS ARE PEOPLE 


SAW him in the ricefield. He 

stopped working, as I approached, 
and leaned on his hoe. The sweat of 
a June day under the South China 
sun glistened on his brow. His coolie 
suit of blue denim was covered with 
dust, and the end of his frayed 
trousers disclosed a clumsy pair of 
stub-toed bare feet. He was a big 
boy for his age, but there was no 
comeliness in him; nobody would 
have looked at him twice: he was a 
clodhopper. 

I knew his father, a blunt old farm- 
er, respected, hard working, and hon- 
est. I knew his older brother, who 
was being educated at a city school. 
I inquired about the family. I spoke 
to him of his brother’s progress. Then 
I tactlessly asked him if he also would 
not like to go to the city and 
study books. He looked up in naive 
surprise, turning his whole counte- 
nance upon me with the openness of 
a sunflower. Complete frankness was 
in his gaze, but a mist of puzzlement 
also clouded his eyes. I had hit upon 
something he did not quite under- 
stand, although he knew only too well 
the answer. He replied very simply 
and without a trace of feeling, “I am 
not bright enough to go to school; my 
family parent says I am good only 
to work in the fields.” His father 
was not a harsh man; he was merely 
a truthful one. He had read his son 
aright and had told him that he was 
not made for anything else but a life 
of labor. The boy did not question 
this. He merely did not understand 
it. He did not resent or rebel. He 
was not envious of others more 
normal, more gifted. He was content. 
But he was also puzzled. And I knew 
he was to remain puzzled through a 
whole drab life of obscurity and toil, 
until God gathered him in His arms 
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to explain the mystery to him in the 
realms of light. 


That puzzled resignation written in 
his honest eyes imprinted itself in- 
delibly on my memory, and it stirred 
me as I have seldom been stirred. I 
have known love. I was not insensi- 
ble to the ties of affection that bound 
the members of a singularly happy 
family, and the very name of my 
mother was to me like a song of 
angels. I have had friends that I 
thought were cherished in the fiber 
of my soul. I have lavished admira- 
tion and affection on every special 
object of God’s creation—on saints 





such as you. For in this sudden reve- 
lation shines an incarnation of my life 
ideal. You are my father and mother, 
my sister and my brother; you hold 
the center of my dreams. Men of no 
attraction, you attract me. Souls of 
no distinction, you draw and dazzle 
me. Clodhoppers of the world, for 
your own you claim me.” 


There is, of course, a special reason 
for the deep impression made on me 
by this living symbol of the world’s 
need. I am a missioner. I am a 
nan sent by the Catholic Church to 
minister to such as he. That Church 
has the recipe for every need of all 


x = & 
SAVIOR OF THE WORLD 


and sunsets, on geniuses and golf 
courses, on babies, birds, and bun- 
nies, and on many other things be- 
sides. In short, I have had my trans- 
ports. But I thought I had never 
scratched the surface of love before 
as I felt the fiery surge that came to 
me now. It was romance, if you will. 
Certainly it was predilection. 


“T choose you” sang in my heart as 
I looked at my awkward farmer boy, 
perfect picture of the underprivileged 
soul. “I choose you, and with you the 
countless millions of God’s children 
like you: men overworked and over- 
looked; men forgotten and despised; 
men white, black, and brown; souls 
impoverished and unendowed. I 
choose you, and I dedicate myself to 
you, and I ask no other privilege but 
to devote the energies of my soul to 


the sons of men. She overlooks none. 
There is guidance for the gifted. 
There is opportunity for the ener- 
getic. There is development for the 
rugged and the strong. But for the 
frail and the forgotten, for the puz- 
zled and the poor, there is also some- 
thing; for that Church is a true 
mother and it is for her weakest chil- 
dren that she reserves her deepest in- 
terest and her tenderest care. I am 
proud to be a missioner, with a voca- 
tion that has anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor. 


Shine on, farmer boy, symbol to 
me of the thousand million like you 
who drew the Son of God from heav- 
en to smooth and bless your weary 
anxieties and your puzzled brows. 
Come to me often in your barefoot 
squalor and look at me from out those 
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hopeless and bewildered eyes. Do 
not let me forget that vision, but stay 
by me and preside over my dreams. 
Teach me that souls are people. And 
remind me everlastingly that they are 
magnificent people like you. 


—A.M.M. 
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ROM the earliest days, marks 

symbolic of the Christian religion 
have centered about the person of 
Him who is Savior of the world. The 
catacomb Christians did not dare to 
represent Christ Himself, but they 
expressed their faith, marked their 
doors, and decorated their tombs, 
with symbols which were easily recog- 
nizable to those of the Faith. 


With the development of native 
Christian art in the Orient today, it 
is gratifying to note that the symbols 
of Greek and Latin are being replaced 
with ideographs of the Far Eastern 
languages. 


A recent edition of the Synodal 
Commission’s Digest, Peiping, carried 
sketches of several different symbols. 
One of them appears on this page. 
They were designed by Father Klaus, 
a Franciscan missioner in China, and 
are intended for the decoration of 
churches, vestments and altar linens, 
as well as for seals, books, and peri- 
odicals. The one shown here carries 
the same spirit as the IHS, with 
which we are all so familiar, and is 
entitled Salvator Mundi Dominus— 
“Lord, Savior of the world.” 

The three ideographs beneath the 
symbol are, from left to right, -Lord, 
the world, and Savior. Within the 
encircled symbol, they are used in 
the same sequence but with some em- 
bellishments. 


This is another step forward in the 
cause of Oriental Christian art, and 
one which promises much for the 
Church in distant lands. This sym- 
bolism will not be lost on Far Eastern 
peoples, already masters of this art, 
nor can it fail to draw hearts and 
minds to give greater honor and glory 


to God. 








China’s Three «‘Isms”’ 


Pave The Way— 


N the develop- 

ment of a civili- 
zation religion al- 
ways plays an im- 
portant part. We 
speak of the 
“Three Religions” of China—Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 
But the term “religion” is something 
of a misnomer. Confucianism is real- 
ly an ethical system, Taoism primarily 
a philosophy. As a matter of fact, 
the Chinese term used for “religion” 
is of much wider significance than 
the English word and really means 
“teaching.” 








The Chinese of today say, “The 
Three Religions are one,” but this 
was not always exactly true. History 
records how first one, then the other, 
gained the ascendancy, depending on 
which one the reigning emperor was 
a devotee of. The Emperor Ch'in 
Shih, who first united China under 
one rule, favored Taoism, and in 214 
B.C. decreed the burning of the Con- 
fucian books and also the Confucian 
scholars, lest the books be reproduced 
from memory. Other emperors in 
turn favored Confucianism and pro- 
scribed Taoism and Buddhism; but 
in the course of the ages they have 
learned to live peacefully side by side, 
so that today many people go to Tao- 
ist or Buddhist temples indifferently, 
as it pleases them, and the confirmed 
Confucianist may invite either Bud- 
dhist or Taoist priests to chant incan- 
tations on the occasion of a death in 
the family. 


CONFUCIANISM insists on the ne- 
cessity of virtue in rulers, ministers, 
and people as the cornerstone of so- 


ciety, which may explain the secret of 
China’s power of resurgence today. 
The emphasis which Confucius places 
on filial piety has made the Chinese 
family probably the strongest social 
unit in the wrold. In spite of the lack 
of helps to virtue that only Christian- 
ity can supply (often, in practice, 
there has been great deviation from 
the ideals of Confucius), the fact re- 
mains that the ideal has always been 
consistently held up to the race 
through making the Confucian books 
the basis of education, while the 
strong family ties have tended to build 
character and to restrain antisocial 
tendencies in the individual. 


TAOISM teaches doctrines, specula- 
tive in character, which are in exact 
contrast to those of Confucius. Tao 
is the Absolute, or the Great Princi- 
ple from which all things proceed, 
without form or limit or beginning or 
end, above definition, above specula- 
tion and above reason itself. The 
true Taoist looks upon preoccupation 
with the things of this world as empty 
vanity and all earthly strings as worse 
than useless, because they turn the 
mind from the heights of pure con- 
templation. It is said by the Taoists 
that Confucius once visited their 
founder, Laotse, but the latter de- 
livered himself of such caustic and 
transcendental remarks that Confu- 
cius went away much confused, after- 
wards comparing Laotse to “a dragon 
soaring above the clouds.” 


BUDDHISM came to China from In- 
dia. About the time Saints Peter and 
Paul were in prison in Rome, the 
Emperor Mingti is said to have had a 
dream in which he saw “a high, shin- 








Young China looks on pagails with 


ing, gold image of a god, which ap- 
peared to him and entered his pal- 
ace.” A courtier, who already knew 
something of Buddhism, interpreted 
the dream by saying that the gold 
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s with fearless wonder. 


image was Buddha, who thus de- 
emanded to be worshiped in China; as 
fa result, the Emperor sent an embassy 
Bot eighteen men to India, to ask for 
Buddhist books and teachers. Mis- 
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Reverend Bernard F. Meyer, of Davenport, Iowa, says tnat 


the path for Christianity in China has been paved by Con- 


fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 


During his twenty-one 


years in South China, he has seen what the three“isms” can do 


in the preparation of pagan hearts for the teachine of Christ. 


sioners were brought back, who at 
once set to work to translate the sa- 
cred books of Buddhism into Chinese. 
The Chinese seem to have been at- 
racted by the older Hinayana school 
of Buddhism, which laid more stress 
on simplicity and the practice of mor- 
al asceticism, rather than the later 
Mahayana school, which was more 
speculative, more ornate, and given 
to outward observances. 


One of the most important influ- 
ences of Buddhism in China from the 
Christian point of view has been its 
introduction of the notion of personal 
responsibility for one’s own actions, 
and the belief that sinners cannot, 
after death, escape the deserved pun- 
ishment of wrongdoing. Confucius 
said, “The fault is not in the fall; it 
is in not correcting oneself,” which 
many of his commentators have 
twisted into condoning, for instance, 
the sowing of a certain amount of 
wild oats, and holding that even what 
is in itself a grave moral delinquency 
is not to be held against one provided 
he resolves to avoid it for the future. 
(The writer is reminded of a friend 
whose doctor advised him to eat less: 
he frequently resolved to do so, but 
always after a hearty meal.) Men of 
good will, however, realized that such 
an interpretation was contrary to the 
law of conscience, as well as destruc- 
tive of the very morality that Con- 
fucius had sought to teach, and so 
seized upon the Buddhist doctrine of 
sin to supply for the lack of a devel- 
oped moral system in Confucianism. 

So we have the Confucian ethics, 
the Taoist philosophy, and the Bud- 
dhist religion, each developed by earn- 
est seekers after the truth, and each 


contributing something to one of the 
best natural foundations on which to 
build Christianity. To Confucianism 
it owes the idea of a personal God, 
as well as social and family virtues; 
to Taoism, the concept that man is 
akin to the infinite and that the high- 
est good is found in mystical contem- 
plation and union with the infinite; 
to Buddhism, sympathy with the com- 
munal monastic life (real Taoist 
monks are rather solitaries) and ap- 
preciation of the value of meditation, 
prayer, and fasting (a native Catholic 
religious congregation has adopted 
the Buddhist fast of abstaining. not 
only from flesh meat but also from 
fish and eggs), and a well-developed, 
even though imperfect, theory of 
moral responsibility. Even the Amid- 
ist school, so much despised as the 
form “most affected by the ignorant 
laity,” has contributed one of the 
most important ideas of all, namely, 
that of divine love and compassion; 
thus weakly foreshadowing, as it 
were, that which in the Christian dis- 
pensation forms the central point of 
departure for all God's relations with 
His world. 
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“BRING IN THE PRIEST” 


HE words of Saint James are 

taken literally in this land, I 

realized as I was brought by a 

group of the faithful to give the 
Last Sacraments to an aged granny. 
The seven miles over rough roads 
were made easy by the presence of 
Him who had trudged the roads of 
Galilee, and the respectful devotion 
of my guides filled me with a sense 
of deep gratitude. 


After two hours we reached the 
house, typical of all Korean farm 
homes, with dogs lying about in the 
sun, chickens dusting their feathers 
in the courtyard, a young calf chew- 
ing away at his morning meal of 
straw. In a dim room the patient 
was lying on the floor. She was an 
old lady over eighty and had been 
blind for years. The members of the 
family knelt devoutly about the 
grandmother’s mat, and other villag- 
ers came in before I had finished the 
anointing. When all the ceremonies 
were completed and the prayers of 





“A sick call in Korea becomes 
quite a social event,” writes Fa- 
ther Arthur F. Allie, M.M., of 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, who 
takes us with him, in this arti- 
cle, on his first jaunt from the 
Maryknoll mission at Kosai. 


the bystanders concluded, one of the 
men spread a straw mat for me to sit 
on. I tried kneeling in native style, 
but the people noticed my discom- 
fort and bade me unwind my legs 
and assume a position which would 
make the visit more pleasant. A lit- 
tle table was set before me with two 
chopsticks on it, and later a bowl of 
boiled eggs was brought in. I looked 
at the eggs and at the chopsticks in 
wonder, but I dispensed with the 
sticks and started peeling one of the 
eggs. There must have been nearly 
a dozen in the bowl. 


Between eggs I had an opportunity 
to notice the interior of the room. A 


picture of the Holy Family hung over 
the patient’s bed, and a number of 
snapshots of members of the family 
were tacked about. Near the door 
stood a hand loom for making cloth. 
It was crudely constructed, but the 
cloth already woven seemed to be of 
good quality. Behind the loom were 
two baskets, in one of which a hen 
was setting. I wondered if she had 
provided my repast. There was a 
second basket with a number of eggs 
in it, but no hen. A flutter at the pa- 
per-paned door and much squawking 
from the outside continued for a 
while until the other hen was let in. 
With joyous cackle she flew through 
the doorway and settled down in her 
basket after passing a few remarks 
to her :ady friend in the next “apart- 
ment.” 


Then my cramped, aching legs told 
me it was time to go. I hadn’t minded 
the walk, but this half-kneeling, half- 
sitting position made me welcome the 
hike home to straighten out the kinks. 





Korean “Quartet in C Sharp” 
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MARYKNOLL’S 
AGAIN SAIL 


Dear Friends: 
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SISTERS 
THE SEAS 





Mother Mary Joseph, Mother General 
of the Maryknoll Sisters 


We Catholics can make this our day in the Orient! 


Bishop Walsh, Superior General of the Maryknoll Fathers, after visiting the Mary- 
knoll missions in the Far East, brought back a heartening and inspiring story. 
Contrary to the opinion of so many, the war in China is helping rather than hurt- 
ing our work for souls. At their posts, sharing with the people the risks of war, 
sheltering homeless refugees, caring for the sick, ministering to the suffering, Catholic 
priests and Sisters have won the admiration of all. There is one main drawback— 
priests and Sisters are too few. 


As our small part in meeting this great need, we are this year sending sixteen addi- 
tional Sisters to overseas missions. 


These Maryknoll Sisters, now sailing the Pacific, depend on you and God’s Providence. 
Maybe you are the form His never-failing Providence will take in their regard. 
If you can find it possible to help on her way a consecrated woman who is to be 
herald of the Cross in the East, be assured of our prayers of gratitude. 





SISTER ISABELLE MARIE 
Jacosi, of Martinsburg, 
Missouri, assigned to 
Hawaii 





Sincerely yours in Christ, 


SISTER MAuRA BERNA- SISTER ANCILLA MARIE 
DETTE O’CONNOR, of TANSEY, B.A., of New- 
Brooklyn, New York, ark, New Jersey, as 
assigned to China signed to the Philippines 





SISTER Mary CAMILLA 
CHADWICK, R.N., of 
Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, assigned to Japan 











SISTER JOAN MARIE 
Ryan, of New York 
City, assigned to China 





SisTER RosE CATHE- 
RINE SULLIVAN, of 
Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, assigned to the 
Philippines 


SISTER AGNES VIR- 
GINIA HIGGINS, of 
Brownlee, Nebraska, as- 
signed to China 








Or 








APPILY chosen is the theme of 

the New York World’s Fair— 

“World of Tomorrow.” It makes 

missioners, no less than inventors, 
feel at home. For others, it may be a bit 
of a shock to see the future before their 
very eyes. In New York it is something 
new for today to be tomorrow. But the 
missioner who has lived on the other side 
of the Pacific just knows that today is to- 
morrow over there. When you are eat- 
ing fish Friday noontime in New York, it 
is already one o'clock Saturday morning 
in Hong Kong. 


Feet on the solid ground of today, eyes 
or. the dream of tomorrow, that is the 
missioner’s way. Take those three women 
in a six-room cottage, stove-heated and 
lamp-lighted, who started the work of the 
Maryknoll Sisters twenty-seven years ago 
last Epiphany. As their number slowly 
grew, they wrote and typed for THE 
FieLp AFAR. They cooked for themselves 
and for the Fathers and students. Mean- 
while they had their dreams. That is what 
brought them and kept them together. 
But they have learned now how puny 





SISTER MARGARET TE- 
RESA CuRRAN, of West 
Lynn, Massachusetts, as- 






SISTER ROSE MIRIAM 
Dacca, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, assigned to Ha- 
signed to the Philippines waii 





THE FIELD AFAR 


OMOTTOW 


human hopes can be compared with di- 
vine plans. Beyond any of their dreams 
has been the growth of their congrega- 
tion, now nearing six hundred in num- 
ber, with forty-five convents reaching 
half way round the world. 


On the high seas right now nineteen 
Maryknoll Sisters are en route to the 
Orient, sixteen of them missioned for the 
first time. Among them is a young phy- 
sician, Sister Antonia Maria Guerrieri, 
M.D., of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
graduate of Mount Holyoke College and 
of Marquette University School of Medi- 
cine, who will be the third Maryknoll 
Sister Doctor in the mission field. 


Another new missioner is Sister Mar- 
garet Marie Jung, born in San Francisco 
of Chinese parents. Several members of 
her family, including both her parents, 
are converts to Catholicism. She has a 
sister now a Maryknoll novice, who hopes 
ere long to join her overseas. Before en- 
tering Maryknoll, Sister Margaret Marie 
was active in Old St. Mary’s, the Chinese 
Mission, and was Grand Regent of Court 





SISTER ROSE JUDE 
SHARON, of Wilson, 
Michigan, assigned to 
the Philippines 
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SISTER MARY GERARD 
GALLAGHER, of Dor- 


chester, Massachusetts, 
assigned to Manchukuo 


Our Lady of China, Catholic Daugh- 
ters of America, San Francisco. 


While this little daughter of Amer- 
ica goes as a missioner to the land of 
her ancestors, her eighteen American 
sisters go to labor among strange peo- 
ples, be they Chinese, Korean, Jap- 
anese, Filipinos, or Hawaiians. Why? 
To try, of course, to help make the 
“World of Tomorrow’’ Catholic. 
What success can they hope for? 


Right now, most people imagine 
that we are having to close up our 
missions and that war is crippling 
our work. Quite the contrary. Dur- 
ing these past two years, thousands 
upon thousands of people in distress, 


TOO GOOD TO MISS! 


Today’s Chance to Help Make Tomorrow’s Catholics 


Mother Mary Joseph, 
Maryknoll P.O., New York 


I want to be able to call one of these de- 


partants my missioner. I enclose $ 


the expense of her travel and mission outfit. 


Name 


errr rir) 


SISTER MARY PATRICIUS 
BRENNAN, of Harrison, 
New Jersey, assigned to 
Hawaii 


PreeTTIeP rer eee rer ere errr rere terrier rer 


signed to China 


helped by Catholic missioners, have 
had their first opportunity to meet 
the Catholic Church in action. They 
are tremendously impressed by this 
religion they have met everywhere in 
their greatest migration since Genghis 
Kahn. They are eager to learn more 
about it. There is bound to be an 
upturn in conversions, but at best it 
will not be what it should be, simply 
because there are not enough mission- 
ers to teach these thousands who are 
ready to listen. 


How Catholic will the “World of 
Tomorrow” be in the Orient? That 
is actually up to you! The prayers 
and the sacrifices that God asks you 
to make for the missions cannot be 


TORR ROO ee eee eee eee eee eee EEE EEE EE EEE SESEH EOS EEESSEEE EES EESESEEESEEESESEEESOESSEH EEE SSHEEES. 


toward 


SISTER GRACE MARIAN 
MaRTEL, B.S., of Rut- 
land, Vermont, as- 
signed to Hawaii 


SIsTER MARY JULIA 
HANNIGAN, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, as- 
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SISTER MARGARET Ma- 
RIE JUNG, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, as 
signed to China 


offered by anyone else. There are 
souls over there that can be won only 
through your prayers. There is work 
over there that can be done only 
through your contributions. 


Nineteen American Sisters are now 
on their way. Why not make one of 
the nineteen your missioner, by help- 
ing to pay her way over? Why not 
share regularly in the Maryknoll Sis- 
ters’ apostolate by enrolling as a 
Maryknoll Sister’s Sponsor? 


A Sponsor chooses the number of 
days each month to provide for a 
Sister’s maintenance, at a dollar a day. 
An excellent way to help win the 
“World of Tomorrow” for Christ! 





SISTER ANTONIA MariA 
GUERRIERI, M.D., of 
Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts, assigned to China 
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Timothy Yin—An Appreciation 


IG, brown eyes gazed in won- 
der at the spotless Host, up- 
lifted in the hands of the priest. 
Baby ears heard the tinkle of 
the bell. A father’s arms raised little 
Mary high as he whispered, “Look at 
God, Mary, bow your head to Him” 
—and the little head bowed in quick 
obedience. Another expression of the 
faith of Timothy Yin! 


Now that he has gone to 
God and his great faith has 
been rewarded with reality, it 
is only right that the world 
should know about this fine 
Catholic layman. 


Mr. Yin was always proud 
to trace his Catholic ancestry 
back to the Ming dynasty— 
three hundred years ago. He 
could enumerate the martyrs, 
confessors for: the Faith, 
priests, and Sisters of his own 
family, down through the 
years to old Father Yin, his 
uncle, who died but a short 
time ago after completing 
thirty-three years in his par- 
ish. Father Yin’s sister, who 
died only recently after a life 
of hard work in God’s service, 
would often recall the Blessed 
Just de Bretenieres, who was 
martyred in Korea. He had 
been the temporary pastor of 
the Yin family while await- 
ing a chance to slip into the 
forbidden kingdom of Korea. 
Timothy himself could tell of the 
Boxer troubles of 1900, when his 
family lost everything through perse- 
cution and more than one relative 
went to God at the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner. 


Of such a glorious line, Timothy’s 
only fear was that he would prove 
unworthy. His position as manager 
of a bank brought him in contact with 
pagans and pagan practices, but his 
faith and personality—especially his 
gracious smile—touched many hearts. 
There was no class distinction with 


When Father Albert J. Murphy, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
was pastor of the Maryknoll 
mission in Antung, Manchukuo, 
he had the Yin family in his 
parish. His appreciation of 
Timothy Yin is seconded by 


Maryknollers in the northern 
missions—all of whom knew and 
respected this mode! Catholic 
layman. 





TIMOTHY YIN 


Timothy. He was the friend of the 
lowly coolie as well as of the highest 


a 
» ll 


ONVINCED that God 

alone can convert a soul, 
the missioner seeks grace 
through prayers: his own and 
those of his friends. And you 
are, or should be, his friends. 
A measure of prayer coopera- 
tion, steady and regular, how- 
ever small, is in your power to 
give.’-—Bishop James An- 
thony Walsh. 





oficial. Always gracious, never ruf- 
fled, he got people to do things and 
made them feel a sense of shame for 
not having done them before. He 
was valuable to the Church in his 
secular position; his charity towards 
the poor, his thoughtfulness for all— 
whether mighty or lowly—made him 
a God-given asset to the parish. Daily 
Mass and Communion, daily 
Stations of the Cross, were 
second nature to him. His 
home life, too, was exemplary. 
The busy wife and mother 
could always depend on his 
help in washing and dressing 
the youngsters and getting 
them off to Mass. If you were 
to enter the Yin home, you 
would sense immediately that 
you were in a Catholic home 
—clean, orderly, with Cath- 
olic pictures and statues very 
much in evidence. In the most 
prominent place was a bless- 
ing from the late Holy Father. 
“Tt is as if God Himself had 
blessed me and my family,” 
said Timothy. The Little 
lower, too—Saint Therese— 
was ever a friend of his, and 
then Saint Jude. “I ask The 
Little Flower to keep me in 
God’s grace,”’ he once re- 
marked—‘‘and beg Saint 
Jude to keep me from going 
broke,” he added, with his 
charming chuckle. 


“The world has built monuments to lesser men.” 


The missioner is often 
asked, “Are those people worth- 
while?” 


Timothy’s life is only one of many 
to answer that question. He was put 
here as an example toall. His silk-clad, 
robust frame lost in a fight with pneu- 
monia, and his soul took the oppor- 
tunity to run home to God _ The only 
harsh thing that Timothy Yin ever 
did in the forty-nine years of his life 
was to go off and leave us all, pagan 
and Christian, with a great void in 
our hearts. 
built monuments to lesser men.” 


Surely “the world has 
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“The ancient order of chopsticks 
long antedated forks in the mat- 
ter of stoking,” says Monsignor 
Patrick J. Byrne, Prefect Apos- 
tolic of the Kyoto Mission in 
Japan. They were first invented 
—oh, but read this amusing ar- 
ticle yourself. 


ORKS were invented somewhat 
before airplanes, but still, they 
don’t go back to the Old Stone 
Age, as some of our more high- 





ly cultured gentry fondly hold. As 
for chopsticks! Why, the Orientals 
were fastidiously neat with chopsticks 
ages before our ancestors stopped dis- 
playing their talents with their talons 
at the festive board. 





In addition to their antiquity, chop- 
sticks have further advantages over 















































Orientals are fastidiously neat. 


forks. For one thing, they are more 
sanitry. Even the Walstor Adorfia 
merely loans you a second-hand may- 
be washed fork with your meal, but 
the cheapest Japanese restaurant be- 
queaths you a pair of brand-new 
chopsticks, never before introduced 
into the maw of mankind; in proof 
whereof they are split only partway 
up the middle and must be pulled in 
two, three times a day, before meals. 
This princely prandial preliminary is 
hardly an extravagance, since thirty 
pair of the chopsticks can be had for 
one cent. 


In the Family Circle 

In private families, however, the 
quality is better, and each member 
may have his own—of silver, ivory, 
lacquer. More common still are those 
of “the red heart of the cryptomeria 
tree,” which are considered expensive, 
as thirty pair cost all of twenty cents. 
These are made separately, carefully 
rounded and tapered, and finely pol- 
ished. 





In outward beauty, chopsticks are 
about half as thick as a lead pencil 
and vary in length from six to ten 
inches. The Emily Post of the Orient 
has decreed long sticks for bowls or 
















deep dishes, medium length for flat 
dishes, and the very short for cakes 
or candy. No, hollow ones are not 
used for soup! 


Where Do They Go? 

The number of chopsticks that co- 
operate in refueling throughout Japan 
is beyond imagination, for the city 
of Tokyo alone uses fifteen million 
pair every month. And that is but 
one-fifteenth of Japan! 


Like the impenetrable veil shroud- 
ing the destiny of those several tril- 
lions of ordinary pins lost in America 
every year mystery 
concealing the fate of these four hun- 
dred and fifty million chopsticks aban- 
doned every month in the rice bowls 
cf fair Nippon. 


cr two, is the 


Anyone solving the mystery will 
receive a handsome pair of chopsticks, 
plus the inevitable toothpick. Ten dol- 
lars—well, a dollar, at least—should 
accompany each solution. 


@. 
vy 





“There’s a joyful tone to every- 
thing in THE Frecp Arar, as though 
everyone is cheerful and enjoys his 
work.” — Missouri. .And why not, 
with such good friends! 
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On the Maryknoll Newsfront 


REPORTER cover- 

ing the Maryknoll 
Newsfront would have 
to traverse some six 
thousand miles a year to 
reach all of our far- 
flung missions. But since 
we have not the neces- 
sary train, boat, and 
plane fare—not to speak 
of ricksha—nor anyone 
free to cover that mile- 
age, we have resorted to 
the next best plan: to 
give you some vistas 
as they come from 
diaries, letters, news ac- 
counts, and other 
sources. 





Father Joseph McGinn, of 

Philadelphia, is interested 

in all harvests of the 
Tungchen mission. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


The infant mission at 
Kweilin, South China, 
has a very active supe- 
rior in Monsignor John Romaniello, of New Rochelle, 
New York. From the breeze engendered by Monsignor’s 
recent marathon, several straws have been wafted our way. 

When enemy planes were sighted above Kweilin, a 
signal was given for all the natives to rush for the hills 
and safety. In the dash, Monsignor Romaniello lost his 
passport—an article of great value in any foreign land. 


“Without a passport,” Monsignor later explained to 
the local constabulary, “I’m officially dead.” 
“But it doesn’t hurt,” responded the law-and-order. 


Nevertheless all stations were notified, great posters 
appeared throughout the length and breadth of the town, 
and by nightfall all Kweilin knew that Loh Min Lao had 


lost his passport. 


On the feast of Saint Anthony, a man came to the 
compound. “I can’t read English,” he said. “Does this 
little red book belong to anyone here?” Yes, you have 
guessed it. The man went off smiling at the generous 
reward he received for so little a book, and Monsignor 
now owes the patron of lost articles a lot of candles. 


DOSING THE 
DOSINGITES 

If you want to make 
friends and influence people 
in mission lands—open a 
dispensary! That’s what Fa- 
ther Otto A. Rauschenbach, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, did 





Dosing’s dispensary 


at the mission in South China which aptly enough bears 
the name of “Dosing.” But we must warn you—you 
are in for something. 

Shortly before the outbreak of hostilities in his village, 
Father Rauschenbach had appealed through these pages 
for old bed sheets and other pieces of linen for band- 
ages. Thanks to the generous benefactors who answered 
the missioner’s plea, the Dosing dispensary was well 
stocked when the most urgent need arose. The little 
medicine room sees a steady stream of maimed and in- 
jured, and the old bed-sheet strips rolled into bandages 
have all but disappeared. Father Rauschenbach will be 
grateful for additions to his fast-emptying shelves. 


CRUMBLING TOWERS 

Down the coast from Hong Kong to the Philippine 
Islands is not a long run, but it is an interesting one. 
Maryknollers are in the city of Manila, where our priests 
conduct St. Rita’s Hall, a dormitory for university boys; 
the Sisters have St. Paul’s Hospital and a training school 
for Filipina girls preparing to be teachers. At Malabon, 
one of the beauty spots of the Islands, the Sisters also 
have an Academy. Malabon boasts of one of the oldest 





The towers of Malabon 


churches, which adjoins the Sisters’ property. Time and 
the elements have beaten against this century-old edifice, 
and at last the stately towers of the church are crumbling 
under the strain. To avoid any disaster it was decided 
to tear down the towers, but we were fortunate to get 
an unusual photograph of them before ‘they bowed their 
lofty heads. Landmarks may crumble and fall, but the 
Faith instilled grows stronger and firmer as young Fili 
pinos rise to the opportunity which that Faith affords 
them in their homeland. 


HEADED NORTH 

Seven-league boots would help considerably in th 
long trek from Manila to Korea, and a change to warmer 
clothing would be quite advisable. In the ancient penin- 
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sula which stretches down from the southeast corner of 
Manchukuo, Maryknollers have the Vicariate of Heijo, 
with their central house a few miles to the north at 
Saiho. There, also, is a flourishing parish, and nestling 
close to its front door is a Junior Seminary for young 
Korean lads. Father Joseph Gibbons, of Yonkers, New 
York, is both pastor and director. The seminary is 
housed in native buildings, low of structure and lim- 
ited in space. Your reporter had to remove his shoes 
and duck low before entering, but it was worth the effort. 

The absence of chairs, desks, and tables made the tiny 
room seem spacious. The students and their director, in 
stocking-feet, sit cross-legged on the floor—all at ease, 
and all very much at home. A flue from the kitchen stove 
passes under all the floors and provides sufficient heat to 
counteract Korean chills. 





“The happiest boys ever” 


In other rooms blankets and thin mattresses are folded 
neatly in wall closets, to come out at night and serve, 
unrolled on the heated floors, as beds for the some twenty 
little seminarians. 

Classes are held in one of Heijo’s Catholic schools— 
the boys commuting from Saiho—but study, manual la- 
bor, and the spiritualities are all under the direction of 
Father Gibbons. The students, whom the missioner de- 
clares are “the happiest boys ever,” continue their higher 
studies at the Benedictine Fathers’ seminary in Wonsan. 


STREET PREACHER 
Manchukuo’s Maryknoll Mission lies to the west of 
Korea—not too dificult a journey for your Newsfront 





e@ EIGAT POINTERS 
ON THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


Maryknoll missioners in Eastern Asia number 447. 
They labor in seven territories. 

Four of these territories—Kongmoon, Kaying, Wu- 
chow, Kweilin—are in South China. 


4. The three others—Kyoto in Japan, Heijo in Korea, 
Fushun in Manchukuo—are in the north. 

These seven territories embrace 142,000 square miles, 
twice the area of the New England States. 

6. The seven contain 20,000,000 non-Christian souls, over 
three times the population of the New England States. 
They count approximately 65,000 Catholics (64,817 
in June, 1938). 

8. They are winning approximately 7,500 adult converts 


a year (7,337 adult converts from July 1, 1937, to 
June 30, 1938). 
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Father Constantine Burns, of Toledo, Ohio, has 
at least two interested listeners in his South 
China Mission. 


reporter. One of the pioneers in our Fushun Prefecture 
is Reverend Armand J. Jacques, of Windsor, Ontario. 
Formerly pastor of the oldest mission in that territory, 
Father Jacques has recently undertaken the evangelization 
of a town called Chingtuitze (pronounced Chin-tweeza). 
Perhaps the English equivalent of the town’s name made 
the new pastor decide on an apostolate of “chinning” 
with the natives on their street corners. 


Under the direction of Father Jacques, a catechist 
and a companion, armed with doctrine charts and a hand 
bell, repair to a particular village. Selecting a suitable 
spot, they hang up one of the picture charts and ring 
the bell. A crowd gathers quickly and listens with in- 
terest to the talk of the catechist. A goodly number of 
villages have been visited since the system was inaugurated 
some weeks ago. Hundreds of persons beyond the influ- 
ence of the mission have thus been 
contacted. Many inquiries have re- 
sulted and not a few interested indi- 
viduals have called personally on the 
missioner for a private chat regarding 


the Church. 


ANOTHER FIRST 
South of Fushun lies the impor- 
tant seaport city of Dairen, where are 
both a mission for the Japanese and 
one for native Manchus. The growth 
of the former has been slow but con- 
tinues steadily with many fine conver- 
sions. An encouraging first in the 
Japanese mission is the news that Mr. Paul Oka, on 
completion of his course in the Catholic University at 
Tokyo, entered the seminary there—the first Japanese 
aspirant to the priesthood for the Fushun Prefecture. 





Mr. Oka with 


his mother 


Mr. Oka’s father, an architect of note, is principal 
of Dairen’s Technical College; his mother, one of the 
first converts of the Dairen mission, has been one of 
the most zealous workers for the Church in that com- 
munity. We recommend Dairen’s first to the prayers 
of our readers. 








Our World of Missions 


OE to those who must suc- 
ceed the great!” is an old 
saying. Woe indeed, un- 
less they also are great. Evi- 
dently Pope Pius XII will suffer no 
embarrassment through comparison 
with the great Pope Pius XI, for in 
him, too, are the seeds of greatness. 

As well as in other ways, this is 
being revealed in the mission program 
which Pius XII is unfolding. This au- 
tumn, that the world may know that 
he is not absorbed to the exclusion of 
all else in the wretched European 
struggle, His Holiness plans a unique 
ceremony at Saint Peter’s, the conse- 
cration of twelve bishops ruling terri- 
tories in mission lands. The figure 
twelve is to recall to us the Apostles 
sent forth by Christ as the first to 
bear the Good Tidings. Thus we are 
to have a forceful reminder that the 
spirit, the practices, the great goals 
of the Church of the days of Christ 
still abide. After almost two mil- 
lenniums, the Great Mariner keeps 
his ship, the Church, to that same 
point on the compass—“Going . . . 
teach ye all nations.” 

In the fall program of beatifica- 
tions, two missionary figures occupy 
leading places. The Vencrable Justin 
de Jacobis went out as a missioner to 
Ethiopia in 1838. Venerable Emilie 
de Vialar left for Algiers in 1835, 
the first missioner in the missionary 
community which she founded, the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of the Appari- 


tion. 


NEW YORK’S ARCHBISHOP 
SPEAKS 
ARCHBISHOP SPELLMAN 

cores to his task a convinced and 
vigorous-‘minded missioner. Through 
Monsignor McDonnell of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith he has issued a 
statement in which he sets forth the 
entire mission picture in its just pro- 
portions. We quote from it in part: 

“One thousand million human 
souls do not know, for they have not 
heard, the most stupendous fact of all 
history, the story of their own re- 
demption. The foreign legion of 


Mother Church, those selfless mis- 
sionaries who have sacrificed all 
things to preach the Gospel and to 
establish the Church in pagan lands, 
must not work alone. They need 
our prayers, our alms, our promising 
young men and women to augment 
their forces. They need us. 


“The Holy See has three great 





SAINT ISAAC JOGUES 


A new bronze statue recently 
dedicated at Lake George 


Pontifical missionary organizations: 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith; the Holy Childhood Asso- 
ciation; and the Society of St. Peter 
the Apostle for Native Clergy. These 
organizations are the three best pos- 
sible ways by which we in America 
can cooperate in prospering the work 
of Christ. 

“We should also support the great 
missionary societies of our own be- 
loved country, since they educate and 


@ 
vy 





The Missioner’s Cross 


Annual Needs: 


Salary for a catechist.............. $180 
Education of a native semtinarian. ..$100 
Support of a native priest......... $200 
Care of the aged, the blind, the 
DRM ooh et ce ata KES RE Ee $50 
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Our note pages on men 
and things missionary 


maintain young American men and 
women in their seminaries and no- 
vitiates; and since they sustain those 
who have already become missionary 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters and who 
are now doing Christ-like work on 
the home and foreign missions. 

“Our fervor as Catholics will be 
proportionate to our mission-minded- 

am 


nes 


SS. 


NEW YORK STATE MISSIONER 
"THANKS to New York State, we 


have another fine bronze statue 
to a great missionary martyr. Official 
attention to Father Jogues comes in 
recognition of his discovery of Lake 
George, but it is not beyond the pos- 
sible that gazing upon this figure of 
a priest against the sky will send a 
number of our young Catholic Amer- 
icans out to Asia. 

Father Jogues and his companions 
are among the Church’s missionary 
elite of all time. As such they bear 
on their scrolls the record not only of 
a harvest during their life times but 
of an unending harvest down the cen 
turies reaped by those of each suc- 
ceeding generation who take up the 
cross inspired by the zeal and the 
fortitude of these apostles to the red- 
skins. 


NEIGHBORS AND FRIENDS 


| the neighborhood in which our 

Maryknoll missions in the Far 
East are found, things have been hap- 
pening in the way of conversions and 
now two of the territories have ad- 
vanced a step up the administrative 
ladder. 

In Manchukuo, the Vicariate of 
Szepingkai has been divided and a 
very good friend of Maryknollers, 
Monsignor Maas, has been named 
head of the new territory. In Korea, 
Monsignor McPolin becomes tempv- 
rary head of the new Prefecture of 
Shunsen. 

One of the celebrated Rogan family 
becomes a bishop in West Africa. 
This is Peter, known widely for the 
witty lines which have come from 
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his pen, who has been named Vicar 
Apostolic of Buea in the British 
Cameroons. 


MISSIONERS TO FINLAND 


TILL another community of 

American Sisters enters the mis- 
sionary ranks. From O’Fallan, Mis- 
souri, the Sisters of the Most Precious 
Blood are sending out their first band, 
not over the Pacific but over the At- 
lantic to Finland. 

All Scandinavia is a solid Lutheran 
block where Catholics are more rare 
than in China. With the growing 
world prestige of the Church there is 
increasing interest in Catholicity, 
even in solidly Protestant countries, 
is the future rallying standard for all 
Christendom. One of our missionary 
tasks is to eliminate the blind preju- 
lice among so many Protestants— 
their heritage from the Reformation. 


MISSION PRAYER EVERYWHERE 


AT the shrines of Our Lady of 

Lourdes, Loretto, Pompeii, Oropa, 
and at an increasing number of other 
shrines around the world, a special 
invocation in favor of the missions 
is now added to all public prayers. 
The fact is a sign of the times, an 
indication that the Holy See is suc- 
ceeding in making all Catholics more 
conscious of their twofold task, to live 
Christ and to bear Christ to those 
without Him. ; 


BISHOPS GUT OF AFRICA 


(CATHOLICS everywhere have 
been thrilled by the choice of 
two Negroes of Africa for consecra- 
tion as bishops. However, for the 
missioners in the two particular areas 
whence come these new members of 
the episcopate, the Holy Father’s 
nominations are but the culmination 
ears of patient planning. 
Events have moved with particular 
rapidity in Uganda. Sixty years ago, 
in 1879, the White Fathers ap- 
proached the semi-barbarian King 
Mutesa for permission to begin mis- 
sion work. Hardly two decades of 
pioneering had passed before young 
blacks were set apart as candidates 
for the priesthood. After another 


of long 


twenty years of tremendous labor, a 
body of new manhood had_ been 


trainedin Fr 
Uganda and, 

in 1913, the 
first priest was 
ordained. 


Parish after 
parish in this 
land of flour- 
ishing faith 
has been as- 
signed to na- 
tive clergy. As 
far back as 
1931 a Mary- 
knoller was 
guest one 
memorable 
Sunday of an 
African pas- 
tor with his 
three assis- 
tants, visited 
their school of 
six hundred 
children 
taught by 
eight African 
Sisters, saw 
the throngs 
at Sunday 
Mass, called ~ 
at homes of 
some of the 
nine thousand 
souls, spread over the smiling valley, 
who composed this thoroughly native 
nucleus of Christianity. A large area 
composed of such parishes now con- 
stitutes the Vicariate of Bishop-elect 
Kiwanuka. 


The Church in Madagascar has a 
longer history, but the lifting of the 
cultural level of the entire Catholic 
body represents as great a task as 
in Uganda. Geographically the island 
of Madagascar belongs to Africa but 
ethnically its dwellers are linked with 
the inhabitants of the Indian Ocean 
and of the Pacific South Seas. The 
elevation to the episcopacy of this 
Jesuit Madagascan is a triumph for 
still another great race among the 
peoples of the earth. 


HAPPY DAYS 
will be here again, and in the 
missions, ioo, when you begin 
to sponsor a Maryknoller. See 
page 255. 












BISHOP-ELECT KIWANUKA 


Chosen from among a people sixty years ago entirely pagan 


THE S. P. F. AND THE SENDING 
SOCIETIES 


MMARYKNOLL has always found 
the Pontifical Mission-Aid direc- 
tors, in both Rome and the United 
States, very understanding in their 
approach to the problem of financing 
the missions. They see their task as 
a double one: first, that of doing what 
the Holy See desires; secondly, that of 
organizing, in the name of the local 
ordinary, cooperation of the Cath- 
olics at home for all that has to do 
with the conversion of the world. 


Because societies supplying person- 
nel are many, we see the advisability 
of some such scheme as the block plan, 
which aims to apportion the approach 
to the people among them. To con- 
vert the world, the Church needs 
apostles as well as money; hence the 
necessity of giving a place in the dio- 
cesan picture to activities by the so- 
cieties which send out the priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters. 
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Among Our Friends—— | 


VACATION IDEA— 


The Missionary Catechists, of Huntington, Indiana, 
come into top place among our friends this month. These 
good Catechists, doing excellent work in widely separated 
parts of this country, must have many needs themselves. 
Yet their world-wide hearts urge them to look beyond 
their own limits and extend a helping hand to others. 


On the back cover of the June issue of their magazine, 
The Missionary Catechist, they have passed on an idea 
from one of their clients, who wrote: 


Dear Catechists: 

I do not intend to take any vacation trip this 
summer, but I have planned an imaginary one to 
St. Anne de Beaupre, Quebec; and I have divided 
the money I might spend on such a trip in the fol- 
lowing manner. Enclosed you will find your share. 


R.R. Fare, Excursion RATE: $9.25. To the Mary- 
knoll Fathers toward the travel expenses of a mis- 
sioner to the Orient. 


LopcinG AT St. ANNE’S: $4.00. To Father Sylvester, 
O.S.B., Marty, South Dakota, for the school at 


Greenwood. 


Boarp AT St. ANNE'S: $6.00. To the Society of 
Missionary Catechists for their St. Joseph Poor Fund. 


INCIDENTALS AT ST. ANNE'S: $3.75. To the Sisters 
Adorers of the Precious Blood, Portland, Maine. 


For MysELF: $2.00. For a one-day celebration. 


What do you think of it? 
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ANOTHER DIOCESAN FRIEND— : 


Detroit's archdiocese, for many reasons, has been 
counted among our friends since our earliest days. When 
only two of our priests were free for promotion work 
Detroit gladly wel- 
comed one of them, 
who received not 
only new readers 
for our magazine 
but also the coop- 
eration and support 
of priests and peo- 
ple. The late Bishop 
Gallagher and his 
successor have fol- 
lowed our work 
with interest; the 
Propagation of the 
Faith directors have 
been most generous 
in their friendship; 
the seminary direc- 
tors are zealously 
training our junior 
seminarians; and 
the doors and hearts 
of the clergy are always open to our priests. 
Detroit! Maryknoll is deeply grateful. 


ee ee ee 








The Seminary, Detroit 





Prosit 


CAHILLITES— 


The Roman Catholic High School of Philadelphia has 
more than a thousand students. By forming a branch of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, the entire 
student body comprises a very active mission group at the 
school. Representatives from each class are appointed 
as collectors of duces, and they are the nucleus to initiate 
mission activity, under the direction of Reverend Charles 
Devlin and Reverend William Sailer. Their monthly pa- 
per, The Cahillite, devotes ““The Mission Corner” almost 
exclusively to news of Maryknoll, “our own American 
foreign mission society.” Not a few Maryknollers have 
come from the ranks of the Cahillites—including two 
members of this year’s ordination class. 








Maryknoll is grateful to the directors of Roman Cath 
olic High School and to the students, for their genuine 
interest in our work for souls. 


Left: Representatives of the S.P.F. group at Roman 
Catholic High School, Philadelphia 
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THE MONTH’S PRIZE LETTER 


Dear Fathers: 


I really find much pleasure in saving my dimes for the cause 


of the missions. 


It has always been my desire to be a missioner, 


but as it is impossible for me to see my way through at present 
I am trying to do the next best thing—help to support those who 
are privileged to go so far for souls. 


The dime card has proved very handy for this purpose and 
provides a not-too-painful way of making a sacrifice now and 


then. 


Each dime has already paid more than dividends. 


I am walking home from work nights and occasionally pass 


up dessert at noon. 


The dimes I save in this way help to fill up 


the cards, and at the same time help me physically as well as spir- 
itually. My deep thanks to Maryknoll for giving me the privilege 
of being associated with you in your splendid work. 


> 


—N. F. McH. 





CRUSADERS— 


Anyone who attended last month’s 
convention of the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade must have been im- 
pressed with the general spirit of en- 
thusiasm which filled every meeting 
and rally. Catholic youths, eviden- 
cing a desire to share in the Church’s 
mission activities at home and abroad, 
were accompanied by Catholic educa- 
tors willing to exercise mission lead- 
ership. For more than twenty years 
the Crusade has maintained its objec- 
tive of mission action through a pro- 
gram of prayer, study, and sacrifice, 
which it directs in some twenty-eight 
hundred high schools, seminaries, and 
colleges. Already, some hundreds of 
volunteers have come to mission ranks 
from various units of the Crusade. 
God is surely blessing the splendid 
efforts of those leaders who made such 
a convention possible. 


IN MEMORIAM— 


A friend of the missions wrote us 
recently: “A few weeks ago my 
mother volunteered to support a mis- 
sioner for four days a month, but be- 
fore she was able to send you her 
second remittance her soul very sud- 
denly went home to God. As you 
can understand, many changes have 
been consequent on her death, and 








we find it difficult to send support 
for four days, but we will continue 
for two days each month. This we 
shall do in mother’s memory and for 
the repose of her soul.” 


SHRIVER IN 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL— 


St. Boniface Chapel, pictured above, 
was donated by an American Cath- 
olic family in memory of their de- 
ceased relatives, and stands in Wo 
Lun, out-mission of Taan Chuk, in 
the Wuchow Vicariate of South Chi- 
na. This chapel fills a long-needed 
want in a Vicariate where there are 
still many out-missions without a 
church. Three hundred dollars is 
needed for small chapels; five hun- 
dred for larger ones. (See the Want 
Ads at the right of this column for 
other chapel needs.) Such a memorial 
will insure many Masses and prayers 
for your beloved dead. 
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Maryknoll Want Ads 








Opportunities 





For only $100 you can supply the altar 
for the seminary chapel at Wuchow. 





The ridiculous price of $800 is all that 
is required to buy a twenty-seven 
room mansion in Kaying to house 
boys preparing for the priesthood. 
Your name on a tablet will insure 
their prayers for you. 





Father Jacques’ street preaching (see 
page 249) will come to naught if he 
has no church for the great numbers 
hearing his voice. $1,000 will buy 
the land. 





Buildings Wanted 


Catholics of Yao Hang will build a 
church in Kaying’s Vicariate—all ex- 
cept windows, ironwork, altars, and 
pews. $200 will supply these, and 
give you the honor to 
church as a memorial. 





name the 





$1,000 is needed for a rectory at Tung- 
’On in the Vicariate of Kongmoon. 
Help the pastor in out of the cold 
before winter comes. 





Chemistry, physics, and biology labora- 
tories for the Wuchow seminary are 
yet awaiting construction. Here’s a 
fine three-in-one opportunity for as 
little as $1,600. 





Tutors and Private Instruction 
W anted 





$5 for the support each month of fifteen 
seminarians at Kongmoon, 





$250 to support each of four catechu- 
menates in Kweilin. 





$300 is needed every year to keep body 
and soul together for each of ten 
Maryknoll Sisters in the Korean Vi- 
cariate of Heijo. 





$1,000 a year is required by the Kyoto 
Mission, Japan, for the education of 
native seminarians. If you can’t give 
it all, a portion will help greatly. 





Help Wanted 





In supplying Mass candles for all the 
churches and chapels in the Kweilin 
missions. $200 a year will meet the 


bill. 





To purchase land for a Korean mission 
in Fushun, Manchukuo. $1,000 will 
prove a considerable help. 
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WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BE? 


“What are you going to be?” the precocious adult 
asks the not-so-stupid child. We do not blame Jimmy 
for wanting to be a fireman, with a clangor of bells, a 
red hat, and a wildly racing fire engine. On the other 
hand, we sympathize with little Theodore who, having 
drunk in an overdose of misguided piety, thinks he must 
raise his hand to swear that he will some day be a priest. 

Before we explain ourselves we wish to recall a cer- 
tain dinner party at which the whole family was re- 
united and during the course of which all the children 
in turn were questioned as to their future careers, the 
children—most of them—having barely passed the age 
of reason. “I want to be a garbage man,” offered the 
smallest imp, a four-year-old, who knew perfectly well 
how nice and shocking his statement would sound to 
maternal ears. It was in the days before the CCC's 
came into style and long after the three R’s had amalga- 
mated with the ologies. We were immediately and are 
still in sympathy with the future garbage man. 


There are romance and love of ad- 
venture in every youthful edition of 
the human race, and when youth ex- 
presses itself it is normally in terms 
of the Bohemian and the bizarre. 


Garbage men and firemen, in the youngest youth’s 
imagination, live the most exciting and interesting lives. 
It is only after the literalness of childhood wears off and 
the glamorous reality appears to the opening eyes of ado- 
lescence that youth becomes aware of the highest adven- 
ture and the greatest romance underlying seemingly calm 
and ordered careers. It is then far more likely, contrary 
to earliest indications, that the embryo 
fireman and the embryo garbage man will 
turn to religious life, or the legal or medi- 
cal profession, having at last discovered 
where the greatest excitement lies. And that mild lit- 
tle Theodore, not having played enough with danger, 
will wind up with a loop-the-loop mid-air in a Curtis 
plane. Incidentally, our own particular little garbage 
man is at present a seminarian in high standing; his ex- 
cellent sense of humor and balance continues. 


Garbage man, 
fireman, or? 


Do we ever grow up? A splendid proof to the con- 
trary is the fact that men hold on to their childhood 
wishes and carry them out on a bigger and better scale 
when they become men. Wishes are not horses that chil- 
dren ride, but beggars that men enrich with their life ac- 


tivity. It is important, then, that before wishes become 
beggars and the youth becomes the man, the wishes shall 
be the right kind of wishes and the youth the right kind 
of right-minded personality. This is the main reason for 
education, and it is also the great incentive to voca- 
tional guidance. 


There has been a lot of talk this past decade about 
vocational guidance and vocational training; there has 
been some activity, too. Educators, psychia- 
trists, and philosophers delight in pow-wows 
over adolescent youth and what to do with 
it. They find that not all of them together 
can solve youth’s vocational problems, because youth is 
more primitive than education, psychiatry, or philosophy. 


Vocational 
guidance 


The history of youth and humanity 
goes back to the world’s beginning 
when young Adam and young Eve 
talked over their problems with God 
in a garden. 


Their young descendants can still talk over their 
life problem with God's representative, the Church. The 
Church steps up in the person of her own personal voca- 
tional guides: the priest in the confessional and the 
teacher in the classroom, sometimes the parent in the 
home. We rightly expect the teacher who comes into 
daily, constant contact with youth to have a keen insight 
into Jack’s mental quirks and Mary’s unfolding character 
What we are after is to remind ourselves and teachers 
that besides butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers, and 
the number of things of which the old world is full, ther: 
are vacant outposts to be filled by young men and young 
women who seek a more special, direct way of carrying 
out their general vocation to reach God. 


We are all apostles in a sense, but 
there are those among us who are 
called more fully to the apostolate. 


Every religious teacher secretly longs to have at leas’ 
one student from every class become a priest or religious: 
there are even those who go looking for : 

Apostolate potential missioner. Such longing and searc: 
spring primarily from the limited sphere i: 

which the teacher labors for the uplift of the race. Th 


great-souled are never satisfied with fenced-off fields o° 
activity. And since they cannot reach out beyond thei- 


own borderlines themselves, they seize on the oppor 


tunity to encourage others to go out and do what they 


would if they could. Even Christ, Teacher par excel 


lence, found His eternal energies and His infinite longings 
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too constrained by time and place, so He commanded His 
lowers, in His place and as His representatives, to Go, 
ich all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
er, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Apostolic 
cation is, cf all awesome things, a vocation given di- 
ctly with God’s own lips to the youth of the world who 
\| listen to Him. 


The power of suggestion is what 
we advocate in introducing the apos- 
tolate to youth; not preaching from a 
classroom rostrum. 


The written and printed word are subtle powers. 
Modern youth, the reader, is avaricious for the stranger- 
than-fiction truth; youth, young as the world is old, is 
vulnerable to romance and to high adventure. Youth 
wants to visualize when it cannot hear or touch its heroes 


and heroines. Visualizing them, it already begins to fol- 
low them in its noble spirit, before its mind 
Powerof fully grasps or its senses fully respond to the 


suggestion leadership of heroism. Therefore, we sug- 

gest the reading of apostolic literature dur- 
ing school days, an introduction to the apostolate of 
the Church, beginning with the elementary grades, 
through high school and college. Ways and means 
of contacting youth with the apostolate are opened 
through our MISSION TIME, a Teachers’ Bulletin of 
Missions; our PIONEER BULLETIN for high school 
and college young people, who have not yet found in all 








“It won’t work!’’ 
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their activity a surfeit of Catholic Action; our MARY- 
KNOLL JUNIOR for elementary school children, who 
are just beginning to wake up to the idea of being mem- 
bers of a human—world-wide—race. 


“What shall I be?” asks the youth after he has fin- 
ished reading a sparkling biography. “I should like to do 
something like that, a few years from now,” 
sixteen-year-old Mary tells herself after hear- 
ing the latest account of some self-sacrificing 
Florence Nightingale. What if the biography 
vere the life story of a modern priest who carried his 
Taith so far that he reached the ends of the earth? What 
if the Nightingale person were somebody who firmly and 
actually believed that the apostolate is not set aside for 
the descendants of Adam exclusively, but is for daugh- 
ters of Eve as well? The important thing is that youth, 
and not its elders, has been brought to ask itself the 
great question. The answer will be somewhat in the 
style of what caused the question. The answer depends 
on the heroes and heroines with whom youth has con- 
sorted, during adolescence especially. Suppose that, among 
these great ones, apostles mingled: we venture to say 
that youth, always straining after the highest and most 
heroic, in more than one instance will start going along 
an apostolic path, at the end of which it will teach 
nations, baptizing them. This is the end of our present 
rambling. We trust it will be the beginning of apostolic 
vocational guidance in the classroom. 


What shall 
I be? 





Will you solve the problem for one mis- 


sioner for at least one day of this month? 


The Mearyknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


Send me a Support-a-Missioner dime card for myceif 


“Exactly correct, litthe Eva! A a cards for friends. 
missioner can’t go on saving 
UNGMIBE  ccsviuniscsecadssatecavaudscisivdssncecesvagsdcsuecatecgucbantacesMuensqavedactsousadeesatana 
souls unless he has $1 a day to 
support him.” MIR. scsicicietiniisiciiiissilnintinspiendinnicsicinlaibiahigibbcasipiamaianommeiaa : 


Oteecccscsers 


OI should like to do this each month. 





| ADDRESSE 





THE The Maryknoll Fathers 


Central Administration and Major Sem- 
inary, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 

MAR KNOLL Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
; Maryknoll Junior Seminaries : 

Akron, Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 6700 Beechmont Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., 9001 Dexter Blvd. 


Mountain View P.O., Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. ; 
4 


Houses of Study: 








Rome, Italy, Via Sardegna, 83 
Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 


Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. Hewitt St. 


San Francisco, Cal., 1492 McAllister St. 


is a safe investment for time . Gal, 1 
San Juan Bautista, Cal. 


and eternity. New York City, 103 Park Ave. 
Seattle, Wash., 1603 E. Jefferson St. 
What it is and what it will bring Honolulu, T.H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 


you, are explained in a free Manila, P.I., P.O. Box 880 


booklet — ‘‘The Maryknoll Missions: Central Addresses 


For Fushun missioners: Catholic Mis- 


. 939 . 
Annuity. Write to us. sion, Fushun, Manchukuo 


For Kaying missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kaying, via Swatow, China 

For Kongmoon missioners: Catholic 
Mission, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, China 


THE MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF For Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mis 


sion, Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 











Books — Plays — Pamphlets — Story Leaflets — 


iit sn:c Deere Bilan For Kyoto missioners: Maryknoll, 


Kyoto, Japan ; 
I tteeeeees CORPO eee ee eeee rere ses eeseeeeeseeeeeseeseseseeeeeeees eecccccces eeccccccce eeecccccccccccceces eee : For Korean missioners: Catholic Mis- 
: sion, P.O. Box 23, Heijo, Korea 
: For Wuchow missioners: Catholic Mis- 
The Maryknoll Bookshelf, : sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 
Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. : 


eeecscece 


The Maryknoll Sisters 


eeeeeeeeseeceee 














O One copy of the “Maryknoll Bookshelf Catalogue,” free. : Central Addresses 
mR ‘ ; : Motherhouse and administratiou: 

5 eee copies of “Grey Dawns and Red” by Marie Fischer, ? Maryknoll, N. Y. : : 
$1.25 the copy. Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., Honolulu 
: : Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku, 
: O Bill me. — enclosed. ; Kyoto, Japan 
: : Korea: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsu- 
: : kuri, Box 23, Heijo, Korea 
LE aE ae ee ee ae a eee 4 Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 
; : Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., 
: : Los Angeles, Calif. 
: PGR CRS ooc.cccccnccccccnssovccscccnvscccccnsnoscssnoososcscuenssoseoebensbosesonsspessenessseconseon senses: ; Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 
; : South China: Waterloo Road, Kow- 


PPPTTTTTTTITITT Ta seeecccccccccees « loontong, Hong Kong a 
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A List of Catholic Schools 


Schools for Boys— 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Mt. St. Mary’s College & Eccl. Sem., 

Emmitsburg, Md. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 

No. Fairhaven, Mass. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, 

West Chester, Pa. 


Colleges and Academies for Girls— 


Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
St. Xavier College, 
4928 Xavier Pk., Chicago, Ill. 
Barat College & Academy of Sacred 
Heart, Lake Forest, III. 
Rosary College, River Forest, III. 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Maryville College, Meramec St. & 

Nebraska Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 
The College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 

nv GC. 
Marymount College & School, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Rosemont College, Rosement, Pa. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, 
Milford, Conn. 
Junior College and Academy of the 
Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Notre Dame of Maryland High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Marycliff Academy, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 
No. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Academy of the Visitation, 

5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Saint Vincent Academy, 

226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood,N.Y. 
St. Clare’s School, Hastings-on- 

Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. 
Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, 

630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Academy of The Holy Child, Suffern, N.Y. 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 

Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mater Misericordiae Academy, 
Merion (Phila.), Pa. 
Villa Maria Convent, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
St.-Ann-on-the-Lake Academy, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Schools of Nursing— 
St. Camillus School of Training, 
Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Santa Rosa Infirmary, School of 
Nursing, San Antonio, Tex. 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
CHARLES STREET ::: BALTIMORE 
Catholic College for Women conducted 
by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Aca- 
demic Department—High School Course of 
College Preparatory Grade, Elementary 
Department, Music. Art, Physical Culture. 
For Catalogue, address: The Secretary. 











The Maryknoll Associates 


Maryknoll_ has no mere subscribers to its 
magazine. Every person who enrolls by the 
payment of $1.00 becomes a MARYKNOLL 
ASSOCIATE for one year and, in addition 
to receiving THE FIELD AFAR, is a member 
of the Society, sharing in 11,000 Masses yearly 
and in the prayers, labors, and privations of 
the missioners. 


A PERPETUAL ASSOCIATE makes pay- 
ment of $50, either immediately or in install- 
ments within a period of two years. A deceased 
person may be enrolled as a Perpetual As- 
sociate. 


A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one 
who has assisted to the extent of $1,000 and 
becomes by this fact a Perpetual Associate. 


A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who 
has provided a sum of $5,000 or more; such 
a person likewise becomes by this fact a Per- 
petual Associate. 


NEW MARYKNOLL 
PERPETUAL ASSOCIATES 


Living: Benefactor, J. C€.; Associates, Rev. 
T. F. M.; M. McP. & Relatives; Relatives of 
K. M.; Mr. & Mrs. T. J. M. & Relatives; 
- giage si of M. M.; Relatives of Mrs. C. F. 
S.; Relatives of K. K.; Relatives of M. T. 
H.; J. H. & Relatives; C. E. McC. & Rela- 
tives: K. K. & Relatives; Mrs. L. F. & Rela- 
tives; S. A. R. & Relatives; i F. & Relatives; 
Mrs. J. B. & Relatives; E. J. & M. C. F.; C. 
C. fi: Eo S.4 C.D. 3. JG Mr. and Mrs. 
B. H.; Mr. & Mrs. F. F. D. & Family; Mrs. 
J. B. & Relatives; C. McG. & Relatives; M. 
E. T. & Relatives; N. C. & Relatives; M. O’L. 
& Relatives; P. K. & Relatives; R. C. W. & 
Relatives; Relatives of J. O. W.; H. S. & 
Relatives; A. N. & Relatives; Mrs. H. P. M. 
& Relatives; Mrs. J. S. & Relatives; Relatives 
of E. G.; Relatives of R. K.; Mr. & Mrs. J. 
J. D. & Relatives; G. McC. & Relatives; Doctor 
W, J. Lt. Jr. & Family; "M. R. & Relatives; 
Mrs. E. J. B.; The B. Family; The J. Family; 
F. G. D. & Relatives; M. S. & Relatives; M. 
T. O’H. & Relatives; B. S. & Relatives; M. 
K. R. & Relatives; M. McP. & Relatives; M. 
A. MeM. & Relatives; E. G. S. & Relatives; 
K. McM. & Relatives. 









Deceased: Rt. Rev. Tames B. Curry; I. Pag 
FE. M. Doughertv: i F. McCabe; M. . Fo- 
garty; M. FE. Mooney; J. Charles Piast: 
A. T. Connelly; J. E. Buckley. 


RECENTLY DECEASED 
MARYKNOLL ASSOCIATES 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Brophy; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
H. Herzog; Rev. F. Schaub: Rev. S. Samperi; 
Rev. J. Walsh; Rev. H. Kister; Sr. M. Louis; 
Sr. M. Michael; Sr. M. Julitta; Sister Margue- 
riteVeronica; Mr. T. Fitzgerald; Mrs. E. Boyle; 
Mrs. J. McCloskey; Mrs. A. Kearney; Miss M. 
Hennessey; Mr. B. Flatley; Miss M. Falvey; 
Miss N. Boyan; Mr. W. Martin; Mrs. J. Moran; 
Miss A. Von Hagel; Miss M. Power; Mrs. Brink- 
mann; Mr. J. Ray; Mrs. C. Mahoney; Miss M. 
Brennan; Mr. G. Young; Miss B. Kelley; Miss 
B. Boehm; Mr. B. Thomas; Miss N. Barron; 
Mr. J. Mclaughlin; Mr. E. Wachtel: Mr. J. 
Ardlis; Mrs. R. Atkins; Mr. N. Steffen; Mr. 
S. O’Shaughnessy: Mrs. C. Bradford: Miss E. 
De Lea; Mr, J. Halloran; Mrs. J. Day; Mrs. 
FE. Hogan; Miss R. Keenan; Mr. B. Lunny; 
Miss A. McCabe; Mrs. J. Cotter; Mrs. J. Mc- 
gs Mr. E. McCarthy: Mr. N. Du Ross; 
Mrs. Thornton; Miss M. Donivan; Mrs. 
Selenide: Mr. J. O’Reilly; Mr. B. Lunny; Miss 
FE. Monahan; Mrs. M. Petschel; Mr. F. O’Don- 
oghue; Mrs. M. Marinan; Miss A. O’Connor; 
Mr. P. Doherty; Mr. C. Larren; Mr. J. Cor- 
coran; Miss M. Muldoon; Mr. ips Leily; Mrs 
J. Coyle; Mrs. M. Kennedy; Miss M. Lesound; 
Mr. J. Sheridan; Miss K. Barry; Miss A. Hoff 
man: Mrs. A. Clifford; Mrs. N. Tierney; Mr. 
JT. McQuillen; Mr. F. Galbina: Mr. J. Zink; 
Mr. D. Geary: Miss C. Harrington; Mrs. M. 
O'Neill; Mr. H. Farnum; Miss J. Burk: Miss 
M. Smith; Mrs. Dutra; Mrs. A. Shelkofskv: 
Mr. P. Petersen: Miss K. Scott; Miss M. 
Scott; Mr. D. Bolger; Miss M. Lally; Mr. F. 
Pierce; Mr. M. Burke: Mr. J. Hurley; Mrs. 





J. Scone; Mrs. R. Williams; Mr. J. Healy; 


Miss M. Fischer. 





PETER J. CAREY & SONS, INC., PRINTERS 


Sail with 
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Only 10 swift days direct to 
Yokohama when you sail by 
Empress to the Orient. Only 
3 more days to visit lovely 
Hawaii en route by Empress of 
Japan, largest and fastest liner 
on the Pacific, or Empress of 
Canada. From California 
ports connect at Honolulu. 


Empress 
of / — 
Japan pay Ne 





Frequent sailings from both 
Vancouver and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai,HongKong,Manila. 
Consult YOUR OWN TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 


Facilities available for Holy Mass. 








The Maryknoll Bookshelf 


holds some choice titbits 
for your reading menu— 





OUR LATEST hooka 


pamphlets 





plays 


story leaflets 


sound films 


GREY DAWNS AND RED 
by Marie Fischer 


Ask for our new 


MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF 
Fresh and gripping—a new life of the 
missioner martyr, Blessed Theophane 


Venard, published by Sheed & Ward. 


“Any boy who loves adventure will find that the life of a martyr (Use the coupon on page 256.) 
can be more thrilling than that of a gangster, and girls will follow 
with sympathetic interest the loving little thread of story about 
Melanie, Theophane’s sister who shared his martyrdom in spirit.” 


—Blanche Jennings Thompson in “The Pro Parvulis HERALD” 
$1.25 


Save trouble in ordering—use the coupon on page 256. 


CATALOGUE 


The Maryknoll Fathers 





Maryknoll = -- New York 











